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Professor Maurice Hutton’s Valedictory 


RETIRING PRINCIPAL OF UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, TORONTO, 


Reviews Nearty HAF A CentTuRY oF ACADEMIC LIFE IN CANADA 
Published on Request, G. A. McKze, Supt. of Schools 


_ [In a recent address (the text of which follows) before the 
University College Alumni Association (University of Toronto) 
Principal Maurice Hutton uttered what was practically his vale- 
dictory to the thousands of graduates who have been inspired by 
his teaching during nearly half a century of academic life in Canada. 
Principal Hutton is retiring at the end of the present academic 
year. He was born in Manchester in 1856, and was educated at 
Magdalen and Worcester Colleges, Oxford. He was a Fellow 
of Merton College when in 1880 he accepted the post of Professor 
of Classics at Toronto, and since 1901 has been Principal of 
University College. He is the author of many delightful books 
and has long been greatly beloved by his students.] 

HIS is presumably the last opportunity I shall find 
of addressing the graduates of University College 
as Principal. I am now in articulo mortis and like 
Charles II, and the Greek language which I profess, 
I am unconscionably long adying; and that I am still 
here to do so, illustrates the good luck which has followed 
me through life, or at any rate, since I had the good 
luck to strike the shores of Canada. That I heard of 
the opening here in 1880, was itself a stroke of luck— 
I mean that I heard of it accidentally through friends, 
rather than through advertisements in the newspapers, 
through chance meetings of friends of mine—Canadians 
on an ocean steamer, and similar chances, with all of 
which I need not trouble you, even if I remembered 
still, as I do not, all the various details. 


I shall content myself with saying that even as a 
young man, I formed the opinion that Canada was a 
land of opportunity in a sense which could not be used 
of the even then congested land, the over-peopled 
islands to which I belonged, whose congestion I could 
readily realize even then from having lived a great deal 
in two characteristically over-peopled and congested 
cities. Further, I knew from another chance, a Can- 
adian whom I met as a fellow scholar in my Oxford 
College, what promise this University offered, what 
good students and good professors it already contained, 
and what good candidates were offering themselves for 
the vacancy. I struck while the iron was hét; and the 
stroke was successful. I did not want to tie myself 
to the fierce competition of an old and congested land. 
I wanted rather a land with a small population and end- 
less acres. I believed even then that the prosperity 
of Great Britain was due to passing causes, to the 
industrial revolution which had made Great Britain 
the world’s market for a short period for coal, and the 
endless manufactures made easy and prosperous by 
British coal. I believed even then that the prospects 
of the United States and Canada rested on causes 
much more permanent and stable: on their small popu- 
lation, small, even in the case of the United States— 
relatively to their endless virgin acres and untapped 
resources. I was depressed—what Englishman is not? 
—by the spectacle of East London, of Liverpool, of 
Glasgow, of Dundee, of Dublin, of Bristol, of Sheffield. 
Some of these places I only came to see afterwards; 
but I saw enough to divine more than I had seen actually. 
I wanted a land of more open spaces, of more freedom 


of opportunity for the mass of men, of more actual 
equality for all men. Canada had an unequalled share 
of equality in 1880; it has still after fifty years much 
more equality than exists elsewhere. 

Canada, when I came out, realized even more than 
today the words with which Tacitus compliments the 
Marsedes of his day: He was ‘‘Graeca comitae et pro- 
vinciali parsimonia mistus ac bene compositus,’ a 
happy maxim of Greek refinement with a native and 
provincial simplicity. Therefore I took the chance 
which appealed to me and came out to Canada. The 
luck followed fast and afterward faster. I knew the 
promise of this University; but I did not know, and no 
one could have told me, of the amazing strides which 
this University was to make in the next fifty years; 
that this University was to become the greatest Uni- 
versity of Canada, the greatest not merely in the number 
of its students—that might be a comparatively small 
thing—but in the quality of its students; in their interest 
in academic work, due to the large admixture of Scottish 
blood and Scotch intellectual keenness, which tempered 
happily a certain indifference to learning and academic 
pursuits such as has always marked the practical minded 
young Englishman of the two chief English Universities, 
and has always leavened their teachers with an undue 
proportion—undue relatively to the number of Scotch 
students—of Scotch teachers and even Irish teachers; 
but above all, when I am speaking of the quality of 
the students here, I did not know, I could not know, 
that I should find here students of unsurpassed kind- 
liness, good nature and good humor, and always ready 
to make the best of their teachers, and believe the best 
of them; never influenced seriously, barely influenced 
at all by the catch words which sometimes catch older 
men and politicians, and impose upon them: the catch 
words of a narrow nationalism; ‘‘Canada for the Can- 
adians”’ and their like. Time and the growth of the 
University and the increased facilities for transit from 
Canada to Great Britain, and vice versa, have finally 
delivered Canada from the two opposite dangers to 
which Universities were once subject; the staffing of a 
University by professors imported wholesale from home 
and ignorant of the land to which they have come, 
and the students they are to teach; and the other danger, 
a narrow nationalism—the danger of inbreeding and 
filling the university chairs with men who know only 
the land which has borne them, and the native students 
from whose ranks they have risen. 


Today we have scores of teachers from Universities 
outside of Canada, and scores also of our own Canadians, 
who have added to their course here the more specialized 
courses belonging naturally to the Universities of the 
older lands, more specialized subjects, and drawing their 
pupils from much older and more richly endowed and 


’ more specialized schools; where a boy begins University 


subjects at a much younger age, and follows them 
much more consecutively and continuously even before 
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TRAVEL ROUTES ARE FASHION’S HIGHWAYS FOR 
SUMMER VACATIONISTS 


OR road maps you go to the motor club, the Canadian National or C.P.R. ticket offices will supply 
F you with timetables and pamphlets, but for important fashion facts about smart and appropriate 
vacation and sports apparel, Johnstone Walker’s is your best source of information. 


Here you’ll find your needs have been anticipated and carefully chosen. 


To local beaches, northern woodlands and streams, mountain resorts, Pacific coast—whatever your 
plans may be, it will be our pleasure to help you assemble the smartest and most suitable apparel 
for a fortnight’s, month’s or an all summer’s sojourn. 


For the Sports Loving Teacher's Vacation 


St who plans on a vacation of outdoor activities will doubtless 

include in her trunk such things as: A Hurlingham Tailored Coat— 
at least a couple of tennis frocks of.tub silk or celanese with gay little 
separate jackets to be worn after the match is over—a smart two- or three- 
piece knitted suit or two-piece suit of kasha or light summer tweeds at 
$15.00—and possibly a pair of comfortable tweed knickers with a soft 
silky broadcloth shirt with heavy brogues for any mountain climbing 
she may contemplate. 


Hurlingham Tailored Coats Two- and three-piece Knitted 
t Suits at $18.50 to $32.50 

Novelty English Tweed Coats Tennis Frocks of Tub Silk or 
at $12.50 to $24.50 Celanese at $4.95 to $35.00 


Tweed and Khaki Drill Knickers at $3.00 to $7.50 


A Sweater .. A Skirt... And Smartness! 


Fo general travel and sportswear, the simple charm and comfort 
of a smart pullover in novelty weave in gay colors with pleated 
silk crepe skirt in Mah Ching colors. This season the Pullover or Cardigan 
Sweater is very smart, as is the knitted sweater with silk skirt. Many 
interesting versions of the jacket costume in either silk or wool will be 
much seen. Our collection is unusually comprehensive and brilliant. 
Pullover and Cardigan Sweaters White Flannel Skirts at 
$4.50 to $11.50 $2.95 to $4.50 
Pullover Sweaters with matching Silk Crepe Skirts with pleated fronts 
Silk Crepe Skirts at $15 to $35.00 in white beige and navy at $8.75 


Packing the Trunk for the More What Shoes to Take on a Vacation 
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Formal Affairs 


Al vacation hours are not sporting ones and in order 
that one’s wardrobe will not be one-sided, the more 
formal type of costume must receive important notice. 
Lovely, soft chiffons whose wrinkles readily shake out are 
a perfect choice for afternoon and evening wear . . . and 
they are not too expensive at $17.50 to $32.50. Plain or 
— Silk Crepe Frocks in varied styles range in price 
Tom $13.50 to $39.50. 


Trip? 


B eg is a problem that arises every year with the 
first hint of summertime travels. Limited space so 
often cuts down the number and variety you would like 


to include. The safest way to decide is to choose first the prac- 
tical footwear you will need and then if space permits add the 
colorful but more fragile type. In our collection we have 
footwear for @very vacation need. ; 


Baggage that Makes You Want to Go . . At Prices that Will Let You! 


spa and attractive Suit Cases, Club Bag and Trunks always fill one with a desire to be up and going. But too often 

the cost of such baggage dampens one’s enthusiasm to the point of staying at home after all. Not until you have visited 
Johnstone Walker’s Baggage Department will you experience that thrill of pleasant anticipation which turns vacation plans into 
actual realization. Here you'll find that you don’t have to spend half your vacation money for baggage you can be proud of. 
That is Johnstone Walker’s contribution to the joy of going somewhere. 


Mail Orders 


Deferred Payments 


receive Ne can be 
Prompt Attention arranged at 
-~ LYUMITED - 


Charges Prepaid 


CoTe GAY kg hk Ok | Ul Lal ala ache ated ©, 0 Gensco dO oh eet, COR APN 


General Office 


EDMONTON’S OWN OLDEST DEPARTMENTAL STORE 
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he enters his University—and necessarily enjoys a much 
more intensive culture in them than a new land can 
offer. The English boy is a product, when he has 
brains, of intensive cultivation, just as an English 
acre often is. 

I have said nothing, except in implication perhaps, 
of the advantages this University has offered in the last 
fifty years. What other University can offer a professor 
the moving spectacle of students of his own leaving him 
and the University to fill the highest posts which a 
great and growing country can offer, to become its 
Premiers and Judges, its leading lawyers and doctors, 
and statesmen and engineers and teachers and clerics? 
If I have not reaped the full advantages of this oppor- 
tunity it was merely that I preferred, when the time 
came to choose, not casually and incidentally, but 
deliberately and for good reason—the necessarily 
neglected field of Greek instead of Latin; necessarily 
neglected I mean, in a new and commercial age and 
among a practical people. 

The choice was deliberate and I have not regretted 
it. I know, as you know, gentlemen, that he is not a 
wise man, in general, who sets himself against the age, 
against the Zeitgeist, who makes no compromises with 
the age, and neither understands it, nor wants to under- 
stand it; who prefers to row steadily against the stream 
with hard, laborious rowing, making no perceptible 
progress, . . . . expending all his muscles in keeping 
his small boat almost stationary, content if it be not 
rapidly carried onwards over the Niagara of the 
Zeitgeist and plunged finally into the rapids below the 
cataract. 

But these general reflections about resisting the 
Zeitgeist are not as cogent in all cases as they may seem 
in their broader aspect. I conceived when I made the 
choice of Greek and not Latin, I conceive still today— 
paradoxical, preposterous, even lunatic though it seem 
to some people—that the writings of the Greek philo- 
sophers, historians and dramatists have a value and a 
meaning which is literally eternal, as long at least as the 
sun and moon endure, for all age; that there is not a 
modern problem in history, philosophy, or science 
which was not started then, and does not still owe much 
to them; that every ethical and economic problem with 
which the world wrestles painfully, has been illuminated 
by them; that free thought was the Greek gift to 
the world; that nothing except the Christian religion— 
I see the magnitude, believe me, of that exception— 
came later into the world, greater than the genius of 
the Greeks; and even that, as you know, was developed 
by apostles and thinkers trained in Greek cities and Greek 
learnings and writings in the later Greek language, 
and owing its modern dogmas and doctrines to fathers 
of the church and philosophers brought up on Plato. 

I conceived that it was worth while to so interpret 
Plato and Aristotle and Thucydides and Herodotus 
and Sophocles—to mention only half of the ten great 
Greek names—as to show Canadian students that these 
are no back numbers, out of date, but crammed full of 
treasures, new as well as old, with a meaning and sig- 
nificance to all intelligent men of every age; the five 
which not only ushered in a renaissance of learning 
in the 14th and 15th centuries, but are forever recreating 
learning and intelligence, and shedding light on life 
as no other five have done. ‘There is no old age in 
Greece,” said an old Egyptian. He might have said 
just as well or better, ‘‘There is no old age for the great 
Greek thinkers.’”’ They are always new and young. 
Men have turned to taking up Greek by reading Rollin’s 
ancient history, chiefly, I presume, because Rollin is so 
full of Herodotus. And therefore I have spent my life,— 
as a witty Greek said to Socrates—talking in a forgotten 
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corner to a handful of boys—(and girls; but Socrates 
had not such luek—he was confined to boys; confined 
to helping boys in their confinement—to acting as an 
accoucheur to the masculine travail of boys’ minds, 
striving to deliver boys of their unconscious deep 
buried progeny of thought; and for that reason pre- 
possessed of the charm and beauty of the young intellect 
of the boy,)—“ neglecting the banks and market places,”’ 
as the same wit continued in his reproaches, “and 
the city stores and offices where men acquire knowledge 
of life and business and balance of mind, and a balance 
also at their bankers.” 

But under the circumstances and thanks to my 
lucky star, I am as impenitent as Socrates. If there be 
anything else I have tried to do besides conveying this 
impression of the unequalled resources of Greek liter- 
ature, it is also only a part of the same Greek culture. 
Socrates and Plato and Aristotle and the other three 
not only wrote philosophy, they were also interested in 
everything, and wrote literature. Whenever I open 
my mouth (even if I sometimes put my foot in it, as 
other men) more often it is to bring out just fragments 
of Greek literature. My hearers do not know it, but 
I am only serving them—as the Greek writer said of 
Homer, and of their debt to him)—I am only serving 
them hors d’ eurres or cutlets, or entrees or joints from 
the Greek table. I say nothing of myself, I am only 
quoting them. But if I don’t say it aloud, if I don’t 
repel my audience by saying so aloud, I generally find 
they are interested in spite of my being a Professor of 
Greek. It is, of course, when they are interested 
exactly the opposite; it is because I am a professor of 
Greek. I don’t have to seek and wander far afield for 
a subject. The illimitable ocean of Greek literature, 
of Greek wit and wisdom and knowledge of life and man, 
lies before me for me to pick and choose from what 
past or port I shall launch my little craft of speech. 

If I ever add anything to my Greek store, it is only 
as I hinted before, taken from that other book of liter- 
ature, the only literature which rivals and surpasses 
the Greek, the book of the Jews and Christians. They 
didn’t know everything down in Judea, but they knew 
down in Judea the only things which the Greeks didn’t 
know, and for want of which the Greeks ended up 
naturally, most of them at least, in deep pessimism. 
Those other non-Greeks drank deeply of the springs 
of faith, hope and charity and contrived to cultivate 
optimism about life, a belief in its provisional nature, 
and a faith that it was only a half way house and a 
starting point on a longer and more promising pilgrimage. 
And those newer and non-Greek springs inspire more 
poetry and visions more beautiful even than the Pierian 
Springs of the Greek muses. They have inspired even 
grammarians—like the grammarian of the poet Brown- 
ing—they can inspire the dullest and the hardest re- 
searches and researchers. The want of these springs 
is hardly felt in the heydey of youth, at any rate by the 
readers of Plato, Aristotle and Thucydides, Herodotus 
and Sophocles; but they justify themselves when the 
sun is sinking from the hills of Attica and the hemlock 
draught is approaching. If I ever talk about them and 
when I talk about them, it is because truth is even better 
than Plato, because I conceive no truth is so true or 
so essential to every man and woman, for his every 
day life and common difficulties and temptations, as 
this one truth which was not within the range of the Greek 
intellect, and remains outside the range of the intellect 
still, and yet continues to be—as Socrates said—the 
only raft on which a man after this life’s shipwreck— 
honestly and honorably without illicit life lines, without 
mean concessions and without loss of self respect, reaches 
shore. —Saturday Night 
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WHEN IN CALGARY, Make Your Home 


HOTEL St. RECIS 


And Enjoy Your Visit 


100 ROOMS—50 WITH PRIVATE BATH 
Telephone Connections 
Reasonable Rates Free Bus 


234-36 Twelfth Avenue West 
Calgary, Alberta 


SILK AND FANCY DRESSES 
BEAUTIFULLY CLEANED OR DYED 


Out of Town Orders Given Prompt Attention 


Quality Furs— 


Buy your Fur Coat now on our easy Monthly Payment 
Plan and be ready for next Winter. 


We carry a complete range of fashionable Fox Chokers, 
Se the newest shades. Ranging in price from $30.00 
and up. 


Kraft The Furrier Ltd. 
CALGARY, ALBERTA 
Est. 1908. New Location: 222 8th Ave. West 


Empress Hotel 


CHAS. TRAUNWEISER, Prop. 


217-219 6th Ave. W. PRICED HOTEL 


CALGARY a fuph 
I 
Alberta GRILL 


Comfortably furnished. In 
J. SWAN JACKSON the heart of the shopping 
Manager and amusement district. 








To Our Lady Teachers 


DON’T FORGET this is the most opportune time to 
pick out your FUR COAT for next season and, if so 
desired, monthly payments can be arranged. 


Now showing a wonderful selection and priced very 


moderately. 


Also specialize in remodels and repairs. 


A call is solicited. 


10624 Jasper Ave. (Opposite Corona Hotel) 
EDMONTON, ALBERTA 
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CONGRATULATIONS! 








| TERRE AF CT RNC MENS AEM SES 


C. B. Willis, M.A., D.Paed. 


Charles B. Willis, M.A., Principal of the Eastwood 
Public School, has been awarded the degree of Doctor 
of Pedagogy by Toronto University at the Spring 
Convocation, June 7. This degree is the highest degree 
granted by the professional schools of Education, in 
Canada. 

Dr. Willis was born at Glen Meyer, Ont., and took 
his elementary education up to the middle of Grade 
X in a one-room public school. He attended the 
Tillsonburg High School and the Aylmer Collegiate 
Institute where he won the championship in track 
athletics and captained the football team and from 
which he graduated in 1909, winning the Prince of Wales 
scholarship in Mathematics and Science given for 
competition in the Province of Ontario by Queen’s 
University. He graduated from Queen’s University 
in 1912 with Specialist standing in Mathematics and 
Physics: For the next year he taught High School in 
Manitoba and then in the fall of 1913 took the Normal 
course at Calgary and taught in New Westminster for 
a short time, coming to Edmonton in the fall of 1914, 


where he has been Principal successively of the H. A. 
Gray, Alex. Taylor and Eastwood Public Schools. 


He has taken an active part in the Alliance since its 
inception and was President of the Edmonton Public 
School Local for two successive years, 1925-7, and 
Edmonton Geographic Representative on the Provincial 
Executive of the A.T.A. for the two years 1926-28. 
During his period of office as Representative, he was 
chairman of the Bureau Committee, of the Committee 
on Graduate Courses in Education at the University 
and of the C.T.F. Committee for Statistics and Research 
in Educational Costs as well as serving on the Finance 
and the Educational Research Committees. In the 
school community, his interests have been diverse, 
ranging from Chairman of the Educational Committee 
of the Eastwood Community League to manager anp 
coach of the girls’ baseball team which he piloted to a 
championship in the city league. 


During the last few years, Dr. Willis has spent his 
summers at the University of Toronto or at Columbia 
University, New York, where he took the degree of 
M.A. in Education and obtained the certificate awarded 
for qualification as Superintendent of Schools. He is 
carrying on further work at Columbia University this 
summer, having nearly completed the requirements for 
the Ph.D. degree. His writings include articles on 
‘Grading and Promotions by Means of Mental Tests,’ 
in the Journal of Educational Method, The School, 
University of Toronto, The Canadian Journal of Mental 
Hygiene and The A.T.A. Magazine, as well as an article 
on ‘‘ Mental Differences Between the First and Second 
Children in the Same Family” in the Journal Abnormal 
Psychology, Harvard University. 


The thesis on ‘‘The Uses of Intelligence Tests in 
Public Schools” is being published by the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene under the direction of 
Dr. C. M. Hincks, the Medical Director, and will be 
used in the work of this committee threughout the 
Dominion. This thesis deals with the intelligence of 
the various nationalities and occupational groups found 
in Edmonton, family trends and variations, similarities 
in siblings and twins, intelligence of brothers and sisters 
of feeble-minded children, grade distribution of intelli- 
gence and the uses of intelligence tests in the schools 
for grading promotions and vocational guidance. 





Among those to be congratulated at the recent 
convocation of the University of Alberta is Mr. W. L. 
Wees, M.A., upon whom was conferred the degree of 
Bachelor of Education. Mr. Wees is well known to 
Edmonton teachers and to readers of the A.T.A. Maga- 
zine through his column “The Second Reader” and 
other articles. The A.7.A. Magazine is pleased to 
have an opportunity to express our congratulations 
upon such an occasion. 





To be congratulated also, with equal felicity, is 
Mr. H. C. Newland, M.A., LL.B., to whose previously 
well tagged name is now attached another label: 
Bachelor of Education. The doughty Mr. Newland is 
well known to Alliance members having served as 
President and in several other Executive capacities. 
The A.7.A. Magazine is delighted to report this ad- 
ditional success in the educational field of its former 
Editor, and extends hearty congratulations. It is 
no mean honor and achievement for teachers in active 
service to reap the fruits of endeavor in the field of 
higher education. 


Oliver McKee, C.A., instructor in bookkeeping and 
accounting in the Commercial High School, Edmonton, 
has been successful in obtaining the C.A. degree and 
has been admitted as a member of the Institute of 
Chartered Accountants of Alberta. 


Mr. McKee is a graduate of Marlborough Training 
College, Dublin, but his entire teaching experience 
has been acquired in the Province of Alberta. He was 
the first principal of the Drumheller schools and was 
for two years on the staff of the Commercial High 
School, Calgary, and has just completed five years 
on the staft of the Commercial High School, Edmonton. 
He has had an extensive business experience including 
two years as accountant for the Imperial Canadian 
Trust Co. 

His many friends in the profession throughout the 
province will congratulate him on securing this much 
coveted degree. 
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Do Your Feet 
Trouble You? 


Many people suffer from foot trouble during 
hot weather. Are YOU one of these unfortu- 
nates? If so, we have just the shoe-for you. 








Our famous CORRECTIVE SHOES are 
known all over the West. If you will allow us 
to fit you we will guarantee absolute comfort. 
We have the proper shoes, and know how 
to fit them. We will be pleased to send self- 
measuring charts to out of town customers. 


Orthopedic shoes from $8.00 to $12.00. 








“Good Shoes for over Twenty Years”’ 


GLASS SHOES 


LIMITED 
221 8th Avenue W. 


CALGARY, Alta. 





Quality and Value 

‘he quality of a diamond depends on color, cutting 
and freedom from flaws. A perfect diamond is blue 
white in color, cut in the proper proportions to give 
brilliancy, and absolutely without flaws, bubbles or 
carbon spots. 


BIRKS DIAMONDS ARE GUARANTEED 
PERFECT 
The value of a diamond depends on its quality and 
weight or size, and in comparing values perfect diamonds 
oy should be considered. Owing to the bulk buying 
ability of seven large stores, Birks are able to offer better 
value in diamonds than smaller organizations. 
Diamond Engagement Rings from $25.00 up. 


Send for Catalogue 


Henry Birks & Sons Ltd. 
Specialists in Diamonds 

Herald Building Calgary 

“D. A. Kirkland, Jasper Ave., Edmonton, in affiliation” 
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Mortons Limited 


INDIC34) 


Ladies’ Ready-to-Wear in 
all the newest creations 
at very popular prices. 
Your patronage solicited. 
Come and pay us a visit 
at any of our stores. 


“CREY 


EDMONTON 


Wetaskiwin Red Deer 








BIGGER and BETTER 


Coaches, Sedans, Coupes, Landaus, Tour- 


ings and Cabriolets in pleasing colors, 


Duco finish, Fisher bodies, with many 
new features which include Oil Filter, 
Air Cleaner, Stoplight, 107 inch wheel base, 
Increased Power, Shock Absorber Springs, 


and 4 Wheel Brakes. 


All Models on Display at 
our Showrooms. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


LIMITED 


Cor. Ist Street W. and 5th Ave. Calgary, Alta 
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Grade I Arithmetic 


M. E. LaZerte, Pu.D., University of Alberta 





N June 8th the Grade I class at Garneau school 
was given a written test on the work of the year. 
In order that those who have read the previous articles 
concerning the investigations being carried on with this 
class may be able to envaluate the results, the writer 
gives below the test material and a summary of the 
results. Section A of the test was cared for by prepared 
sheets upon which the pupils recorded the answers. 
Sections B, C, D, E, F and G were given orally and 
answers only were written by the pupils. Section H 
was written on the blackboard and the pupils recorded 
the answers without copying the questions. 
Derarts or TEst 

(A) Mimeographed sheets with 128 combinations 
and separations were given to the pupils. Besides 
the 90 combinations and separations usually taught, 
others including the zeros were included, for example: 

6 6 10 

0 5 -0 
The combinations and separations were in mixed order. 
Time: 8 minutes. 

(B) Write the numbers: 7, 14, 28, 85, 46. Time: 30 
seconds. 

(C) Write the number that comes just after 12, the 
number that comes just before 29, the number that 
comes just after 75, the number that comes just before 
44, and the number that comes just after 80. Time: 
30 seconds. 

(D) What number is 3 more than 6? What number 
is 2 less than 7? How many are 4 and 3? Which is 
greater, 42 or 38? What is left when you take 3 from 
9? Time: 30 seconds. 

(E) Write the answer for each of the following: 

1. I had ten cents before spending four cents for 
a top. How much money had I after buying the top? 

2. A boy buys a book for ten cents and a pencil for 
four cents. How much does he pay for both of them? 

3. If one firecracker costs three cents, how much 
will two of them cost? 

4. If ice-cream cones cost five cents each, how many 
can you buy for fifteen cents? 

5. There are nine birds on the fence. If three of them 
fly away, how many will be left? 

6. I give ten marbles to one boy and eight to an- 
other boy. How many will they both have? 

7. If I have eight blocks and I put them in two piles 
that are just the same size, how many blocks will there 
be in each pile? 

8. A boy had nine marbles. He gave his brother 
two of them and his sister three. How many did he 
have left for himself? 

9. Mary is eight years old and Jack is five years old. 
How much older is Mary than Jack? 

10. One orange costs five cents. What will two 
oranges cost? 

Each problem was read twice. Time allowed for the 
ten problems was 3 minutes. 

(F) Write the answers for: 10 and 7; 15 and 3; 
40 and 10; 65 and 4; 30 and 18. Time: 30 seconds. 

(G) Write the answer for each of the following: 

1. There are twelve eggs in a dozen. How many 
are there in half a dozen? 

2. How many cents are there in half a dollar? 

: 3. There are thirty-eight boys and girls in a class. 
If. four ef them are sick one day, how many of them 
should be at school? 


4. If chocolate bars cost five cents each, how many 
can you buy for twenty cents? 
5. A book costs fifteen cents and a pencil costs four 
cents. How much will the book and the pencil cost? 
Each problem read twice. Total time: 1 minute, 
30 seconds. 
(H) Write the answers for: 
35 16 40 74 55 28 87 17 80 38 
43 8 3 4) 2 2hoF- 


RESULTS 
Following are the scores made by the class of thirty- 
four pupils. 
Section (A): Median number completed, 83; mean 
number completed, 86; median accuracy, 98%. 

_ Eight pupils completed the one hundred and twenty- 
eight examples, four having one hundred and twenty- 
eight correct, two having one hundred and twenty- 
seven correct, and two having one hundred and twenty- 
six correct. Five pupils completed fewer than fifty 
examples. 

Section (B): Median score, 100%. 
Section (C): Median score 80%. 
Section (D): Median score 100%. 
Section (E): Median score 60%. 
Section (F): Median score 60%. 
Section (G): Median score 60%. 
Section (H): Median score 40%. 


CoMMENTS 

In scoring the test papers, no answer was accepted 
unless it was strictly correct, for example, 18 was not 
accepted for 81 even when it was evident that the 
difficulty centred in the writing of the number. 

These results indicate (1) that the pupils had attained 
high proficiency in the mechanical work of the grade, 
(2) that the pupils should have had more practice 
in problem-solving, (3) that the pupils learned inciden- 
tally much ofjthe work”of Grade II Jr. (the class had 
never been asked to record answers for types found 
in F, G and H) and (4) that proficiency in mechanical 
operations does not give proficiency in problem-solving. 

It is interesting to study individual answer papers. 
The eight pupils who completed section (A) scored 
respectively 70, 71, 71, 71, 80, 85, 91 and 96 per cent. 
on the remainder of the entire test. One pupil who 
completed only 78 examples in (A) scored 96% on the 
rest of the test; another pupil who completed 111 items 
of (A) with an accuracy of 93% scored only 33% on the 
remaining sections; a third pupil scored 39 on (A) 
and yet made 94% on the remainder of the test. The 
lack of parallelism between ability in mechanical 
operations and ability in problem-solving is seen in the 
following table. 








Score on Section (A) 


Score on ee en ae: be his ee CRE ee 
fifteen Below 
problems 50 50-69 | 70-89 | 90-109 | 110-130 
IIE eine 1 5 1 
ee ae 2 1 0 3 1 
7-9. apsenss 1 2 0 0 0 
ites ie co! 0 2 1 1 3 
ti sa 1 0 1 2 6 





It ‘will be impossible to give your class section (A) 
of this test necessitating as it would the typing of the 
material in exactly the same order and form in which 
it was presented here. Sections B to H of the test may 
be given under the conditions which have been des- 
eribed above. The writer would welcome returns from 
any teacher who gives this part of the test to her class. 
Returns sent in will be most useful if the score of each 
pupil on each section of the test is given. 
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Velvet Ice Cream 


In BRICKS, BULK, DIXIES 


Delightful for all Social Events 

Serve it and you please all 

Special designs made to order 

Visitors welcome to our new plant 
2 to 4 p.m. 

For appointments ’Phone 4424 


THE 


E.C.D. Company 


LIMITED 


EDMONTON ALBERTA 


Two of the finest and largest Cafes in connection. 
All car lines pass both hotels. 


Your wife and children are always welcome and 
looked after if unaccompanied. 


SOME REASONS WHY 


HOTEL SELKIRK 


YALE HOTEL 


Are Desirable Places to Stay in Edmonton 


Both Hotels are situated in the Business District 


Rates are Reasonable. 


ROBT. McDONALD 


Proprietor 
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Optometry 








THE AID TO GOOD VISION AND 
EYE COMFORT THROUGH LENSES 





For a conscientious, scientific examination 
of your eyes consult one of these 
registered Optometrists: 


Edmonton Optical Company 
10153 Jasper Avenue 


J. Erlanger 
303 Tegler Building 


Mrs. C. J. Meadows 
6 Credit Foncier Block 


T. Satchwell 
9975 Jasper Avenue 


H. G. Willis 
Ground Floor, Empire Block 


EDMONTON ALBERTA 





Medals, Shields, Prize Cups 
and Other Trophies 


MADE TO ORDER 


Designs submitted for Special 
Events 


Diamond Rings, Watches 


We specialize in Fine Engraving 


Jackson Bros. 


LEADING JEWELLERS 
9962 Jasper Ave. 
Jackson Building 
’Phone 1747 


Edmonton 





‘*T saw your name in the A.T.A.” 
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Che Ceaching of Geography 


JEAN M. CAMERON 





EOGRAPHY may well be considered the open door 

to all the sciences, and until we thoroughly 

understand what the subject really includes we shall 

fail to teach it. It is one of the subjects which has been 
least well taught in the schools. 

One must beware of thinking that a knowledge of 
geography means only the names of places, or even 
knowing where places are with something interesting 
about them. The teacher should try to give a vivid 
impression of actual things, and the skilful teacher of 
geography who can give a true picture of the world 
as it is must have some power to picture scenery and by 
his descriptions make the pupil see mountains and 
valleys, rivers and lakes at will. Teacher and pupil 
must approach the subject with eagerness and pursue 
it with thoroughness. Those who have been trained 
to think of real things on the earth’s surface will make 
better business men as well as better citizens. 

Great emphasis should be placed on the human 
element in geography. Man is man and master of his 
fate. He has moulded nature to his own needs. 
Egypt, where the world’s civilization began, might be 
taken to show how geographical conditions exercised 
their control on her history. Stone of splendid quality 
could be found in Egypt, and the Nile in its lower 
course flows through a land of limestoxe. Out of this 
it has first worn a valley and then filled the valley with 
alluvium brought by the floods from Abyssinia. South 
of the modern Assuan, however, it flows through sand- 
stone, below which are great masses of hard rock. A 
yard or two from the river’s side there was bare desert, 
practically nothing would grow and Egypt was shut 
off from the south, almost as completely from the east 
and west. In early days also the sea on the north 
formed as great a protection as the desert, therefore 
the land was excellent for the nurture of an early civili- 
zation. There is not a state in the whole world that 
lasted so long free from invasion as did this land, and 
the length of time of its freedom was due to its geo- 
graphical conditions. That excellent building stone 
has also been the means of handing down to posterity 
the history of Egypt. 

After tracing out the important steps by which the 
conditions of the modern world have gradually been 
evolved care must be taken not to forget the possibilities 
of continued change or further advance. Take for 
example the coal fields of Great Britain: these coal fields 
have enabled Britain to become the greatest manu- 
facturing country in the world, and Britain supplies 
most of the world with her manufactured goods. It is 


* in return for these that the countries send Britain their 


raw material and natural products so cheaply, for the 
ships which carry out the manufactured goods can 
easily bring back raw material and food. It is because 
of this that the man with the barrow on Liverpool dock 
will sell you as good an orange at the same price as you 
can buy on Lisbon market. However, British cotton 
and woollen goods will not be bought indefinitely and 
our coal beds cannot be replenished once they are used 
up, there is only a certain definite amount, and when 
that is done there is no more. It has been estimated 
that at the present rate of consumption coal in Britain 
and Germany may last for 500 to 1,000 years, and in 
United States for 600 years, but if the consumption 
continues to increase at its recent rate all the coal that 
can be worked in these lands under existing conditions 
will be exhausted in 150 years. This may not be 


altogether a bad thing, it may merely be a stimulus to 
further saving by inventing and using engines that will 
really use much more of the energy in the coal. 

Deal similarly with Canada and her wonderful 
resources, and make the children build up the future 
Canada and United States and also the Alberta and the 
Pacific routes of the future. 

It goes without saying that the teacher of geography 
should know his subject well, and what after careful 
study he finally presents to the pupils for mastery 
should be but a skeleton outline of his own knowledge 
of the particular country under consideration. The 
geography text books do not contain sufficient infor- 
mation for this. India, for instance, cannot be well 
taught unless the teacher thoroughly understands the 
customs, caste system, religious rites and_ political 
problems of that country. If the conditions of the 
country can be reproduced for the pupils and an India 
“atmosphere” created the teaching must be interesting 
and such as to arouse the curiosity of the pupils. If 
this curiosity is kept fully alive intellectual growth in 
the right direction must result. 

The necessity of dealing with real things has already 
been stressed and now it is for the teacher to find the 
substitutes which will as nearly as possible keep the 
subject on the plane of reality. In dealing with the 
industries of the British Isles allow the pupils to select 
the industry which has specially appealed to them and 
by use of reference books from library or other source 
of information have them develop that industry 
minutely. In my own class lately in studying the 
linen industry of Ireland a pupil was able to bring 
samples of flax in all stages from seed and stalk to the 
different grades of the finished product. With this as 
a starting point it was not difficult to get a group to 
make a study of the whole industry and give the results 
of their effort to the whole class. The same was true 
of cotton and woollen industries. If the class has really 
enjoyed the geography lessons they will enter readily into 
this work and make use of all the reading material 
available. 

Encourage collecting picture post cards having any 
bearing on any country’s industries or cities, and a 
good deal of help may be had from the lantern, and 
maps and diagrams may be traced instead of drawn 
if the teacher is not particularly skilful at this sort of 
work. Omitting this sort of class work the pupils are 
losing a great deal of the joy that really belongs to 
the study of geography. On the other hand, by adopting 
these or some other method of arousing interest and 
encouraging them to do independent work we are 
training them to supplement their text books and 
general class work by general reading for a definite end. 
And this does require training and direction. 

And the same methods may be used in teaching 
Egypt: give the class just enough information about 
the surpassing glory of the Egyptians by describing 
their tombs and temples to make them curious for 
more, then direct them in their search for this knowledge. 

The practical side of the subject must not be lost 
sight of. Some members of the class may be skilful 
with their hands: let them model river basins, coast 
lines to show great ports, etc. Graphs also are very 
useful to show increase in exports and imports, rainfall, 
population areas, etc., and for purposes of comparison. 
Remember that recall is easier if all material is arranged 
methodically, therefore many of the important facts 
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about one country may be illustrated by a page of 
statistics graphically represented; these diagrams are 
small but there is the compensation of having them all 
before the eye at once. 


Memory maps and more memory maps should be 
used in teaching geography, but this work must be 
preceded by much careful teaching so that while the 
pencil or crayon is tracing a coast line the kind of coast 
line should be mentally seen, the kind of harbors 
(Liverpool represented by a dot at the mouth of the 
Mersey means nothing unless pupils have a mental 
picture of those great docks, etc., which previous 
teaching and various pictures have given them), that 
is the coast line must be full of reality. A better map 
may be drawn with construction lines but the serious 
question is, ‘‘does the pupil gain as much from the 
drawing of a map on such lines as he does if obliged to 
trust to his mental picture alone and to represent 
that?” The mental result is the one purpose of this 
work. 

And now, having used every possible device to make 
the study interesting, do not fail to make it effective 
education by insistence on a certain amount of the 
essential matter of each lesson as permanent knowledge, 
not left as something which while of keen interest at 
the time soon fades into a vague memory or is lost alto- 
gether. While the pupils may have been well taught, many 
of them may not have well assimilated what was taught. 
For this is the part which pupils find most difficult 
and irksome and often take great pains to avoid, the 








OR the past few years, due to economic conditions, 
home economics in the schools in this and other 
prairie provinces has been reduced to a minimum. 
The cost factor has been given as the cause of curtail- 
ment in practically every case in which the work has 
been taken out of the schools. Times are improving 
and with increasing prosperity, it is hoped that this 
subject will be restored to its proper place as a subject 
of instruction in elementary and secondary schools. 
both in the cities and in the smaller centres. Lest there 
be any misunderstanding as to what is meant by home 
economics I would like to state that it does not mean 
just cooking and sewing as so many are inclined to 
believe. The following definition given by Cooley, 
Winchell, Spohr and Marshall in their book ‘‘ Teaching 
Home Economics” is a very good one. “Home 
Economics is a subject of instruction that centres around 
the problems of the home and other institutions whose 
problems are of a similar nature. It includes a study 
of food, shelter, and clothing viewed from the standpoint 
of hygiene, economics and art and a study of the relations 
of the members of the family to each other and to 
society.””, Home Economics then is a study of all the 
physical, financial and social aspects of the home and 
family life and there is ample material and scope fdr 
courses during school and college years. Some look at 
its vocational aspects only and so do not consider it a 
subject for the child in the elementary school. The 
modern method of teaching the work is to so present 
it that it will function in the life of the child. The 
problems dealt with are those which are vital to the child 
and which will develop in him a more intelligent attitude 
toward right living. 


Education must keep pace with changing conditions 
and, just so, home economics education must keep pace 
with changing home conditions. The girl no longer 
learns homemaking as an apprentice in her mother’s 


Home Economics in Public and High Schools 
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same effort expended in the right direction would fix 
the essentials as a store of permanent knowledge. 


One of the best methods to ensure results is oral 
testing. In this work the pupil is requested to give a 
connected logical account of any portion of the lesson 
and until this is satisfactorily done there must be no 
escape possible. This is valuable not only for the 
pupil who does the work but for the rest of the class, 
and many of the petty written tests now given in our 
public schools might be eliminated, and this would 
enable the teacher to put into the lessons the maximum 
of energy instead of the residium which is left after 
many weary hours of correction, the value of which 
is frequently incommensurate with the energy expended 
upon it. 


And now ye fearsome Editor 
Behold my work is done! 

No troubled dreams I’ll have of you 
Or round street corners run. 


It may not be of value great 
Or cause a great commotion; 

But it will help to fill up space 
And that’s the proper notion. 


So if a “galley” you are short 
Just use this for a pad; 

When used like this and well explain’d 
It may not seem so bad! 





home. The school must give her the training. Time 
was when the family diet consisted of foods available 
and these foods were usually produced by the home and 
used in the home. Today home production is at a 
minimum. The markets of the world offer us their 
products. During the processes of manufacture the 
foods are often so changed as to become unrecognizable. 
And the nutritive value of the foods is often not that of 
the original or freshly produced food. As a result 
we have a good deal of malnutrition among children. 
Inadequate diet is one of the factors in causing this 
condition. Instruction in nutrition and proper food 
selection and preparation in the schools will do much 
to improve conditions. In teaching nutrition in the 
schools today the problem is made very real to the child 
and the results are applicable in the child’s own life. 
Similarly the other factors mentioned above may be 
treated. Instead of putting the emphasis on hand 
sewing, the selection and care of the girl’s clothing is 
considered. The problem of home furnishing begins 
with the girl’s own room. 

The vocational aspect of home economics is also an 
important one. Every girl is a potential homemaker. 
She will be responsible for the spending of an income 
and for choosing food, clothing and shelter for herself 
at least. We teach her other vocations and fit her 
for earning her living for the few years before she enters 
a home of her own, but do not give her the training 
which will help her in living and in her more permanent 
position of homemaker and mother. Home economics 
in the schools can hardly be taught as are other voca- 
tional subjects but this side should not be left out when 
the work is planned. 

Home economics when properly taught will be of 
practical value to the pupils and at the time and in 
later life will add interest to their work in school and at 
home and will afford an opportunity for making appli- 
cations of the work taught in other departments. 
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| Educational Cests 
Cuar.es B. Wiu1s, M.A., D.Paed., Principal Eastwood Public School, Edmonton 





UNDAMENTAL to the accurate check-up of all 
work in [education is the matter of scientific 
measurement. The evaluation of teaching skill and 
teaching methods or, in other words, all inspection, 
all supervision and all research work in methods depend 
on such measurement. Since education has had no 
accurate measuring rods until recently, no real work 
has as yet been done in the evaluation of teaching 
methods and teaching skill. Teaching has been an art 
and a very fine art, indeed, in the case of a few great 
teachers but has not been a science. It is rapidly 
becoming a science and care must be taken to ensure 
that while becoming a science, it still remains an art. 

Educational end products may be classified into: 
(1) Knowledge; (2) Skills, (a) Mechanical and (b) 
Reasoning; (3) Appreciation; (4) Attitudes. Ordinary 
examinations test, almost exclusively, the first two of 
these, which by many people are corsidered much the 
least important and test these two rather inaccurately. 
The usual examination covers too much ground, does 
not cover it fully, has no satisfactory method of scoring 
and when it is scored, no one knows what score a pupil 
should make. 

On the other hand, tests have been constructed 
which cover all of the educational end products 
mentioned above. Tests for the appreciation of Art, 
Poetry and Music have been made as have tests of 
citizenship, honesty, concentration, etc. Frequently 
tests cover a small part of the field such as a test for the 
discrimination of pitch in music or of ability to analyze 
simple sentences and such tests point out very definitely 
specific defects and weaknesses. 

Examinations are set and a definite pass mark set 
at the same time, regardless of the fact that it is im- 
possible for anyone to determine what a pass mark 
on an examination should be until the pupils’ answers 
have been marked. If children guessed on answers 
as teachers guessed when making an examination to 
fit a pass mark of 40% or 50%, they would be severely 
punished. No pass mark should be set on any exam- 
ination until it has been marked. Such a course is 
followed with standard tests. The required score is 
found from a series of applications of the test and so the 
test is standardized and an accurate standard for the 
test is known. 

Inspection, at present, suffers from many defects, 
chief among these being that an inspector cannot size 
up the mental level of the class, cannot get any measure 
of improvement because he does not test classes at the 
beginning and end of the year and, due to lack of 
scientific tests, cannot test the class accurately at any 
time. A recent study of the situation in Edmonton 
showed that the inspectors, with the exception of one 
who marked consistently much lower than the rest 
and one who was markedly erratic in his gradings, had 
a fairly consistent standard of grading teachers, but 
that such standard bore little relation to the actual 
teaching efficiency as shown by standard tests. This 
must not be taken as in any way a criticism of in- 
spectors, except the two noted, but is due to the system 
and the conditions under which the work is done. 

A recent experiment in an Edmonton school serves 
to show what can be done along the line of more modern 
inspection. Standard tests were given in Rapid Cal- 
culation, Reading, Composition, Language, Errors 
and Writing in October and again at the end of May. 
The gain was calculated and this gain divided by the 


gain that should be made in a year so as to give a per- 
centage. This showed in what subjects each class had 
made a satisfactory gain and in what subjects they 
had not and the average of the percentages in the 
various subjects for each teacher gave a reliable estimate 
of the teacher’s work. The greatest gains were made 
by the classes of two teachers who have never been 
rated very high in their inspections, such mediocre 
ratings being due to a lack of “froth” and show, no 
doubt, while some teachers of the sparkling, scintillating 
type who get gradings of Excellent did not produce 
nearly such good results on the year’s work. The 
future of city inspection lies in such testing at the 
beginning and end of the year and grading of teachers 
based on class improvement. 

Supervision, which must largely replace inspection, 
is even more dependent on standard tests than is in- 
spection. A supervisor or preferably the teacher as 
self-supervisor must find out as early in the year as 
possible the class weaknesses and must from time to 
time check up on various parts of the work to see how 
thoroughly it has been learned. Such work requires 
much more accurate measuring tools than the present 
examinations. Tests put on at the beginning of the 
year will reveal the situation and then the teacher and 
supervisor together can go more deeply into class 
weaknesses with a view to remedial measures. At the 
same time, it must be kept in mind that the so-called 
diagnostic tests,—all tests are really diagnostie,— 
which are praised so highly by people who lecture about 
tests but have never used them, are not very useful 
because it requires such a large amount of time to 
administer, score and tabulate the large number of such 
tests necessary to diagnose the situation over even a 
limited field. 

The great need in Alberta is not for research work 
in Education but for the application of the results of 
the research work that has been done elsewhere. Ac- 
curate norms for Alberta schools should be found for a 
few of the more useful tests and Normal school students 
and University students in Education instructed in 
their use, particularly the follow-up work. Our univer- 
sities tend to teach the making, scoring and tabulation 
of tests but are weak on the side of the practical appli- 
cation of test results, due to the lack of training and 
experience of the lecturers in these fields. 

Contrary to the statement of one teacher that we 
are overdoing tests, it might truly be said that we have 
done nothing worth while with tests in Alberta. A 
little spasmodic work, here and there, is all that has 
been attempted along such lines though the Normal 
schools are rapidly pointing the way along the more 
practical lines while the University courses show little 
conception of anything but an extremely superficial, 
academic idea of the test movement and a tendency 
to fiddle around spasmodically with various superficial 
phases of it. 

As an aid in such work, the following tests and scales 
among others, have been found very useful: 

Courtis: Rapid Calculation. 

Thorndike-McCall: Silent Reading. 

Nassau County Supplement: Composition. 

Starch Scale: Writing. 

Wilking Scale (form value only): Composition. 

Wilson: Languages Error Test. 

Cleveland: Diagnostic in Rapid Calculation. 

Seashore: Tests in Music. 
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Ayres: Spelling. 
Abbott: Appreciation of Poetry. 


Edmonton tests in Fractions, Decimals and various 
phases of Grammar. 


In conclusion, if classes and teachers are measured 
up, it should be done accurately or not at all and should 
cover all worth-while sides of educational results. 
Standard tests provide such an accurate, comprehensive 
evaluation. Supervision and self-supervision must be 
based on accurate definite tests so the improvement of 
teaching and the work of making more definite the 
desired goals in education depend on standard tests. 
Further, our work in Alberta lies, not along the line 
of research work, but in the practical application of 
test results to more accurate inspection and the raising 
of efficiency in teaching. 


For Provincial Unit Centralized 


Control 


W. E. Hay, B.Peed. 





[It is assumed that centralized control in administration cf 
education in Alberta may be applied only partially, that is, ove 
certain areas, or with respect to certain classes of school; and that 
it is complete in itself in whatever areas or over whatever schools 
it is applied.] 


T has often been stated that education is at once 
both a provincial and a local affair. For some 
communities that may be true but not for all. In so 
far as the products of school education have utility 
value in the economic life of a community, education 
is for that community an important matter. But, 
in regions in which settlement on the land is just be- 
ginning, and the people are pioneering with a hard 
struggle to make a living, the products of school edu- 
cation are thought to count for little, and education 
is not ranked among important matters of local concern. 
It is, however, in these regions that school education, 
on account of the neglect or opposition that it receives 
locally, is by that much the more largely a provincial 
affair, and as such must be provided for by provincial 
organization. This we know already from experience. 
The trouble under the present system arises from the 
fact that the people entrusted with local control are 
not trustworthy; they are, many of them, ignorant of 
what, to us, is implied in the proper education of future 
citizens of Alberta. What is needed in overcoming 
pioneering difficulties confronting education is central 
control enabling the forces of educational organization 
to be massed rapidly and directed effectively against 
remote or recalcitrant points. 


In a young province effective application of forces 
of educational organization requires ample funds. 
Among the enterprises in education already overdue 
in Alberta are: the successful assimilation of immigrant 
population; a good system of agricultural education; 
and adequate provision for certain forms of technical 
training. If to these be added the supplying of equal 
opportunity for a good public school education to all 
children, the necessity of having a large provincial 
educational fund is evident. Along with equalization 
of opportunity for school education and the consequent 
safe-guarding of interests of the people of the Province 
as a whole comes the necessity of equalizing the burden 
of taxes for education. The whole matter of equal- 
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ization, both of opportunity and of burden, is one 
which can be properly dealt with only under the pro- 
vincial unit system. The county unit scheme, the only 
alternative suggested, could not reduce the difficulties 
of harmonizing inequalities of tax-paying abilities 
because in that case a large part of the levy is left to 
the people to impose upon themselves as county units, 
differing one from the other in economic conditions, 
in situation, in possession of public spirit. As long as 
the ratepayers are, in such large numbers, immigrants 
(and therefore strangers to our ideals, our attitudes 
and our methods), pioneers struggling to get settled and 
make a living, they will impose on themselves taxes 
for education as light as they can possibly make them. 
Certainly if a Canadian type of education is to be 
offered all children alike in this Province, in quantity 
and quality adequate for urgent needs, the money 
necessary to provide it must be raised by a central 
executive with power to levy and collect a province- 
wide educational tax and responsible to the people 
of the province as a whole. 

The use of the county-unit scheme implies adminis- 
tration of education under county superintendents 
who, to prove their efficiency as officials, will be inclined 
to introduce modern methods of supervision and of 
evaluation of teachers’ services. The result would be 
that requirements imposed on county-boards for im- 
provements in educational facilities would exceed the 
ratepayers’ ability to pay even the county’s share 
of increased cost. Even the one requirement of higher 
salaries to better teachers would, in the majority of 
counties, be met grudgingly. Why would rural rate- 
payers, who now want to pay less for any teacher the 
Department of Education permits to teach, wish to 
pay higher salaries for better teachers when they possess 
the additional strength for opposition that union of 
school districts would give them! Certainly the only 
system under which higher salaries for better teachers 
can be established in this province is the provincial 
unit system with its provincial educational fund secured 
by means of a province-wide educational tax. Further- 
more the county-unit system would permit just that 
flexibility and variation in educational enterprise which 
would tempt superintendents to advocate new schemes 
and methods of education too much in advance of local 
needs and much too expensive for the local ratepayers 
to finance even partially. Competition among county- 
boards might easily prove as costly to rural ratepayers 
as has competition among cities to urban ratepayers. 
There is in Alberta already enough of ambition ‘‘to 
keep up with the Joneses’”’ which means in educational 
life, with the Americans. Educational progress will 
be more uniform and more generally beneficial if it is 
under centralized control which of necessity will under- 
take educational reforms and enterprises only cautiously 
and wisely, in accordance with general development 
and with the ability of the people to pay for improve- 
ments. Alberta is, as yet, in just the first stage of 
development: its population is small, many of its people 
are living under pioneering conditions, community-life 
in many parts is poorly organized, expenditure of funds 
is limited to necessities; the county-unit system would 
open the way for a premature introduction of advanced 
types of educational organization and of high educational 
objectives, which in many counties would make the 
cost of public education excessive. Better settled, 
more prosperous counties would undoubtedly compete 
with smaller cities in improvement of educational 
facilities. Less prosperous counties would follow the 
lead of the more prosperous until the top-heavy edu- 
cational organization of the cities would be wide-spread 
throughout the Province. 
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CGeachers! Give Us a Lead! 


By Extmer E. Roper, Edmonton School Board 





EFORE I became a member of the school board 


I was interested in education. I haven’t had 
time since. That is not an attempted witticism. It is, 
alas, too much the truth. Financial and not educational 
affairs take up most of the time of a school trustee. 
A school board is not much concerned with education, 
assuch. It is more concerned with the mill rate. Most 
of the questions coming before the members of a school 
board are decided from the standpoint of finances. 
Not, ‘‘is it desirable?” but, “how much will it cost?” 
is the main question in every debate on school matters. 
I’m not blaming anybody; just stating a fact. 

For example, take this business of a double shift 
in Grade I in our Edmonton schools. It was an ex- 
periment, and, from the latest reports, not an entirely 
successful one. But it was not inaugurated to determine 
whether or not a double shift in Grade I would be an 
educational advance. It was done to save money. 
It is very doubtful if any kind of a similar experiment 
would be authorized by the average school board if it 
were likely to cost more to do it. 

The foregoing statement is not made in any spirit 
of criticism or pessimism. As a matter of fact it may 
be a good thing for sound educational progress that the 
representatives of the taxpayers have a tight grip on 
the purse strings. It no doubt saves us from a great 
deal of foolish experimentation that might not only 
be extravagant, but exceedingly harmful to our edu- 
cational system. Crankiness is as much to be avoided 
in education as in politics or religion. 

That there is some dissatisfaction with our edu- 
cational system is a fact that cannot be avoided. It 
comes from parents in every walk of life, and it has a 
variety of ways of expressing itself. There is the charge 
that the curriculum is over-loaded; that there are too 
many ‘‘frills”; that some of the “essentials” are being 
neglected; that there is a lack of thoroughness; that 
there is too much homework; that—Heaven help us!— 
the teachers are too severe, or not severe enough, or 
are lacking somehow in the qualities which characterized 
the teacher of the day ‘‘when we went to school.” 

I have an idea that most of the criticism of our 
educational system is unfounded and based on the 
complete or partial ignorance of the people who make it. 
But where there is such a large volume of smoke it is 
reasonable to believe that there is some fire. For that 
reason I was keenly interested, and greatly pleased, to 
learn that the A.T.A. had organized a research bureau, 
the business of which will be to analyze and sift out the 
suggestions made from time to time for the alleged 
improvement of education in this province. Such a 
laboratory of educational investigation seems to be 
greatly needed, and who should be more capable of 
conducting it than those who man our school rooms? 
More than that, do not the teachers owe it to the public 
and themselves to be the leaders of educational thought? 
Is it not their duty to guide and advise in educational 
matters? I think so! 

I realize that there may be a tendency on the part 
of teachers to feel that school boards and governments 
are more or less on the defensive against suggestions 
from the teachers. Indeed, I think it is true. But 
school trustees are not altogether to blame. There 
has been such a wide variety of opinion among teachers 
in the matter of educational systems and methods, 


that the average layman is likely to become confused 
as he tries to discriminate. Without being unduly 
critical I think I can say that the teachers have failed 
to impress the public that they are practical people. 
In fact there seems to be a general opinion that teachers 
are not individuals, but parts of a system. And the 
teachers are not altogether blameless for permitting 
such an impression to be gained. They have been 
content to occupy a back seat in everything but actual 
teaching. If we want an opinion on law we call a lawyer, 
but if a government decides to change the curriculum 
it calls in a farmer or a newspaper editor. Not that 
I think farmers and editors haven’t anything worth 
while to offer, but it appears to me that the teaching 
profession should have its opinions so consolidated, 
and be so assertive in expressing its opinions, that the 
public would turn to the profession for guidance in 
educational affairs as naturally as we look to the elec- 
trical engineer to direct us in matters pertaining to 
that avocation. 


We need guidance. Some of us who have children; 
especially boys, who are nearing the age when they must 
go out into the world to earn a living, are wondering 
what we are going to do about it. I have a neighbor 
who is a High School teacher. He is as much at sea 
as anybody else when the question of the future of his 
boys are concerned. He admits that unless they 
are heading for the professions, which are more or less 
crowded, and unsuitable as a life work for a good many, 
the High School education which they are receiving is 
not giving them much more than a sort of cultural 
background for their life—a nice shiny canoe in which 
to embark on life’s stream, but no skill in handling the 
paddle. Maybe that is not a true picture, but it was 
drawn for me by a High School teacher, and he is not 
alone in his views. 

Can our educational system be amended to avoid 
criticism such as this? I have been told that it can, 
but that it will cost money, and that brings us up against 
the fact stated in the first paragraph of this article. 
But does it? I don’t think any person would be foolish 
enough to argue that we are conducting our educational 
system, in the cities at any rate, as cheaply as we might. 
We could get along in some kind of a way if we spent 
less money. We could have cheaper buildings, cheaper 
teachers, cheaper everything. But the fact that we 
maintain some kind of a decent standard in our school 
system is, to me at least, an indication that even school 
trustees can be shown the advantages of worth-while 
things, particularly if the public demands it. 

Now as I look over the advance notice of the A.T.A. 
Educational Research Committee, I find that the subjects 
to be studied are those which most people look upon as the 
vital questions in education. What a wonderful oppor- 
tunity the committee has! If it will be diligent, and 
thorough, and as certain as possible about its con- 
clusions, it can, with the backing of the teaching pro- 
fession, be the leading influence in educational progress 
in this province; providing, of course, that the teaching 
profession really intends to emerge from its “cloistered”’ 
position and make itself felt as a strong educational 
force, rather than as just the hired men and women 
of the school boards. 

It will take more than a year, and possibly more 
than a decade, to bring about any radical changes in 
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the. educational system, even after experts are con- 
vinced that they have found a solution for some of the 
problems that now confront us. But if the teaching 
profession in this province arrives at the place where it 
can show a united front in proclaiming educational 
reforms that are based on sound principles, the ‘‘tightest”’ 
school board or Department of Education in the country 
will not be able to block the wheels of progress. The 
public is not satisfied. It wants something that it 
hasn’t got, but it has no clear idea of what that something 
is. It is the place of the teaching profession to give 
expert advice. I grant you that the public is not an 
easy master. Those who desire to show it the way to 
new ends along new paths will meet with many a rebuff. 
But that does not make the task less necessary. 


| Some of us, as individuals and as members of more or 
| less progressive organizations, have discussed, and even 
' advocated, certain so-called educational reforms. I 
am not certain that we have always known what we 
were talking about. In the future I for one am willing 
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that such matters should be’ subject to the most rigid 
examination by the A.T.A. in its laboratory of edu- 


\cational research. And ‘I venture to say, too, that the 
\public will pay heed to the findings of the teachers if. 


the latter are themselves sufficiently sure of their ground 


‘to make themselves assertive. That old proverb, of 


the man who made a better mousetrap than his neighbor, 
is out of date. The world makes no path to any man’s 
door today unless the world is told in large letters of the 
accomplishments of the man as a mouse-trap maker. 
And if the teachers of Alberta are to take their place 
as the leaders of educational thought in this prevince, 
their conclusions must be such as to bear all the publicity 
that the A.T.A. and the world outside can give them. 
For only thus can our educational system benefit from 
their work. 


I think I express the desire of progressive-thinking 
people in this province when I plead with the teachers, 
nay, challenge them! to give us a lead in educational 
matters. 


Learning versus Cerarhing 


(Continued) 
H. D. Arnuay, B.A. 





N a previous issue, I outlined, very briefly, some of 
the advantages of an application of the Dalton 
Plan under experiment in my room this year. The main 
advantage may be stated shortly: that all the pupils 
are not required to finish all work during the same time 
or at the same time. The application is semi-tutorial 
in that after a few lessons have been given on any one 
topic the work of the teacher becomes largely individual 
assistance as the need arises. This last point is worthy 
of consideration in that it provides for work on the part 
of the pupil which challenges him to individual effort, 
getting help only when it is needed. 


There can be little doubt in the mind of the ex- 
perienced teacher that all is not well with the present 
system of straight class-room instruction. Dissatis- 
faction has been continually voiced with the machine- 
like methods of the system, but what are we doing to 
try to evolve something better? The teacher obviously 
must be the guide to the Educational promised land. 


The year’s experiment of the system is nearing a 
close and the results will soon be tested. These cannot 
be as conclusive as they would have been had all pupils 
been required to write on the final examinations and 
each subject as a separate paper. The Department of 
Education might then have supplied a tabulation of 
results shown in the different subjects and a few com- 
parisons. 

In the subject of hygiene, the class was practically 
through with the year’s work by the end of April; 
in Agriculture the majority of the class completed the 
work by April 15th; some completed these two subjects 
by the end of January. (It must be borne in mind that 
the Edmonton schools were open for five days only in 
September.) A standing of 80% was required and the 
assignments were followed by a test of 50 questions 
reviewing the year’s work. On this last test 32 out of 
a class of 45 took over 80%. In Geography most of 
the class covered the work with the 80% standing and 
the same thing applies to History and Arithmetic. 
Because the system was not in general use, it was 
necessary for the writer to see that every pupil covered 
the year’s work. During the last two months ten or 
more of the class have been allowed to go ahead on 
the new work no matter what the mark attained: in 
other words I have slipped back to the old method of 


compulsory work within a given time for about a third 
of the class. The old method has never appeared in 
such a bad light as when I was compelled to revert to 
it with this group. However, I believe that even 
they have benefited by the experience with the assign- 
ments in that for the greater part of the year and for 
most of their work a standard of 80% was required. 
They should benefit also from the amount of individual 
work done. 

In the matter of time, one third of the class will 
finish the work in less than under the ordinary class 
method; one third in about the same time and the 
remainder will require more time. These figures, of 
course, would be correspondingly changed if the standard 
were raised or lowered. It would seem to the writer, 
however, that we have been considering too long the 
time factor instead of the amount of real education 
given to the child. After all, the real function of the 
school, as seen by the writer, is not so much the teaching 
of so many facts that the pupil may be able to reproduce 
them on a yearly examination paper; rather it is the 
training of the mind of the child so that he may become 
self-educative to a greater degree. The year’s work 
in this assignment method should show its real results 
in the future education of the pupils, and pave the 
way for better work in the High School. 

Under the old method, the reports sent to the parents 
must have been misleading. John comes home with a 
report one month which shows a mark of 75 in Arith- 
metic, the next month of only 50. Did this mean that 
John was a poorer pupil in Arithmetic in the second 
month; or did it indicate that the type of work or the 
examination was so different that the marks were 
correspondingly low? The latter conclusion is probably 
the more correct but the parent has no way of judging 
it assuch. Under the method used this year the reports 
were marked as follows: Arithmetic 5-7. The first 
number is that of the assignment finished satisfactorily 
by the pupil and the second number is the assignment 
he should have completed by that time. In this way 
the parent also has a direct check on the speed with which 
the pupil is carrying on his work. The parent also is 
able to conclude which subjects should receive the 
greater attention in order to raise it to standard. 

During the year, several ballot votes of the class 
were taken and the last one even gave a result of 39 
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to 6 in favor of the system. This last vote was taken 
after there had been plenty of time for any glamor of 
newness to have worn off. At three meetings of the 
parents there has been nothing but commendation for 
the plan. 

The writer does not pretend to assume that it is 
the perfect scheme but, to some extent, it tends towards 
the solution of the common cry that the schools are 
factories turning out material according to rule although 
the raw material is very variant. Every teacher knows 
there is something wrong. Therefore is it not the duty 
of teachers to provide leadership pressing toward a 
solution. This is the sole excuse of the writer for taking 
up any space in the magazine on the subject of ‘‘ Learning 
Versus Teaching.” 








1927-28. 
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Setting-Ap Exercises 


By Masor H. Kennepy, Director of Physical 
Education, Edmonton Schools 





HE problem of posture is complex, in the first 
place because it is a case under the general 
principle that all matters in school hygiene are inter- 
related. You may have, for example, the best of 
schoolrooms and the best of ventilation, three hundred 
cubic feet of air space per pupil, thirty feet of fresh air 
for each pupil per minute, pure air suitably heated and 
humidified, moving air, clean air, and yet it will not 
invigorate the bodies of school children nor paint their 
cheeks a rosy hue unless they breathe it, and with the 
collapsed posture usual in school work the lungs are not 
properly filled and the hygienic results aimed at by 
ventilation are not obtained. This is a matter of 
everyday observation. 

The object of setting-up exercises is to relieve the 
strain of long’continued sitting in seats which are often 
unhygienic and uncomfortable and to give training in 
an erect, graceful carriage of the body. This is attained 
by selecting a few postural exercises and insisting that 
the children execute them correctly and vigorously. 

These exercises should be performed to command or 
by numbers, each position being held until the instructor 
is satisfied that it is absolutely correct. In this way, 
only, can faults in posture be detected and immediate'y 
corrected. Exercise in poor posture is harmful because 
it confirms the child in his habits of careless, slouchy 
posture. 

To make the work of learning these exercises as light 
as possible comparatively few exercises have been 
selected and the later exercises are based on the key 
movements given in the first lessons. 

The body is divided, in the case of these exercises, 
into three parts and a suitable exercise is selected for 
each part. 

The order of exercises in each lesson is the same. 
This makes it easy for the instructor to memorize the 
table of exercises. These three exercises are res- 
pectively (1) Head or Arms; (2) Trunk; (3) Legs. — 
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An excellent postural exercise has been placed first 
in each table. These corrective positions must be held 
to command until any faults in posture are noted and 
corrected. The chest raising and expanding exercises, 
if carefully executed, will produce excellent results in 
attaining an erect, graceful posture. 

The ‘‘Hips—firm!”’ position should be done with the 
palm fitting comfortably over the pelvic bone at the side, 
not with the thumbs almost together in the back. The 
last position increases the hollow in the back and forces 
the stomach forward out of its proper position. 


Lesson 1. 

Exercise 1. Arms sideways, palms upward—raise! 
Chest—raise! Hold while counting aloud 1-10. Keeping 
head erect, chin in and chest high, Arms—lower! Repeat 
three times, lifting the chest high. 

Exercise 2. Hips—firm! Trunk turning left and 
right: One—two—three—four! Repeat three times to 
numbers. 

Exercise 3. Heels and arms sideways—raise! Heels 
and arms—lower! Repeat three times to numbers. 

Exercise 4. Hips—firm! Head backward—bend! 
Head upward—stretch! (Keep chin well in.) Repeat 
three times to numbers. 

Exercise 5. Hips—firm! Trunk sideways—bend! 
Trunk upward—stretch! Repeat three times to numbers. 
Caution: Keep head and shoulders steady. 

Exercise 6. Hips—firm! Heels—raise! Knees half— 
bend! Knees—stretch! Heels—lower! Repeat three 
times to numbers. 

LrEsson 2 

Cautions: Insist on correct positions. Have the 
class hold each position until you check it up carefully. 
Correct each relapse into poor posture. Repeat each 
exercise three times. 

Exercise 1. Arms sideways, palms upward—raise! 
Chest—raise! Hold, counting aloud, 1-10. Keeping 
head erect, chin in and chest high, Arms—lower! 

Exercise 2. With feet astride, hands on shoulders, 
elbows high—place! Trunk turning left and right— 
1—2—3—4! 

Exercise 3. Heels—raise! Knees full—bend! Knees— 
stretch! Heels—lower! 

Exercise 4. Arms upward—bend! Trunk forward— 
bend! Trunk upward—stretch! 

Exercise 5. Arms sideways—raise! Chest—raise! 
Hold, counting aloud, 1-10. Keeping head erect, chin 
in and chest high, Arms—lower! 

Exercise 6. Hips—firm! Heels—raise! Knees, full— 
bend! Knees—stretch! Heels—lower! Caution: This 
exercise should be done slowly. 

Lesson 3. 

Exercise 1. Arms sideways, palms upward—raise! 
Chest—raise! Hold while counting aloud 1-10. Keeping 
head erect, chin in, and chest high, Arms—lower! 

Exercise 2. With feet astride, arms upward—bend! 
Trunk turning left and right with arms sideways— 
One—Two—Three—Four! 

Exercise 3. Arms sideways and upward—raise! Heels 
—raise! Heels—lower! (Reach well up.) 

Exercise 4. Hips—firm! Head backward—bend! 
Head upward—stretch! 

Exercise 5. Arms forward and upward—raise! Trunk 
full bending, hands to touch floor: (1) To left; (2) To 
front; (3) To right. One—Two—Three—Four. 

Exercise 6. Heel raising and knee half bending, with 
arms forward raising—One—Two—Three—Four! 

Note: Previous to beginning a table of the above 
exercises the instructor should be careful to have the 
classroom well ventilated and the students should 
remove heavy sweaters or tight-fitting coats. 
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| Editorial 





THANKS, EDMONTON 


DMONTON teachers make their debut with this 
issue of the A.7.A. Magazine, as custodians of a 
special Edmonton issue. The reading matter contained 
herein speaks for itself, and nothing need be added 
in testimony of the splendid quality, readability, quan- 
tity and the range and variety of subjects dealt with 
in the articles. The splendid support given in the 
advertising columns by Edmonton tradesmen is a further 
testimony to Edmonton’s local patriotism and it is to 
be hoped that our readers who visit Edmonton during 
the vacation months, will furnish our Edmonton ad- 
vertisers with tangible evidence of their appreciation. 
The readiness with which Edmonton accepted the 
invitation to hold themselves responsible for the reading 
matter in this July-August issue, and the accommodating 
spirit shown by practically every writer requested to 
make a contribution at this, the busiest time of the 
year, was most gratifying and our thanks and appre- 
ciation are hereby tendered. Especially is our gratitude 
due to Mr. Wellesley Fraser of the Public School Local 
who was in charge of the committee to secure contri- 
butors and not a little of the success is due to Mr. 
Fraser’s earnest, sustained efforts. 





HE A.T.A. Bureau of Education has been disposed 
of to the Western Canada Bureau of Education, 
Calgary, a concern organized for the sole purpose of 
carrying on correspondence and teacher-helps work, 
under the management of Mr. James R. Davidson. 
The goodwill of the Alliance and its departments is 
involved in the transaction and the Western Canada 
Bureau of Education has our best wishes for success. 


THE CHICAGO SITUATION 

HOSE lacking intimate knowledge of the Chicago 
school situation have wondered why the teaching 

force of that city did not make itself vocally prominent 
in connection with the dismissal by ‘‘ Big Bill Thompson’”’ 
of Superintendent McAndrew. In view of the “very 
lop-sided picture’? press comments drew of the case 
representing Superintendent McAndrew as ‘“‘an heroic 
figure, batt!ng valiantly against overwhelming odds 
for educational principle and for teachers’ rights—lonely 
in default of the support he merited from principals 
and teachers’—the Chicago Locals 2 and 3 of the 
American Federation of Teachers publish a statement 
in a recent issue of The American Teacher explaining 
the attitude of the Chicago teachers in not rushing in- 
stantly to the support of the dismissed superintendent. 
It would appear that Mayor Thompson, like most 
men of his type, although bombastically promenading 
in the forefront of the procession of the hoi polloi has, 
withal, a measure of acute practical judgment and 
performs certain acts which considered apart from the 
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methods used or the personal spur to action, and in their 
general effect, can not but be hailed by thoughtful 
citizens as welcome. The dismissal is a case in point, 
and, as the Chicago teachers put it: “However much 
teachers may deplore the methods used in his (Mc- 
Andrew’s) humiliation the vast majority of them 
think the humiliation itself was merited.” 
+ * * * 
HE Chicago Locals’ statement suggests that ‘‘the 
situation presents an apparent anomaly’’: here- 
tofore their body has earned honorable distinction for 
courage and persistence against odds in strongly and 
warmly supporting the late superintendent’s prede- 
cessors. Mr. McAndrew, they say, had a magnificent, 
enthusiastic introduction to his task, was hailed as an 
eminent, efficient educationist and administrator; he 
had a good earlier record as a teacher in the Chicago 
system and his published utterances depicted a man of 
democratic bent, liberal and progressive. However, 
within six months of his assumption of office, by lack of 
tact and judgment he had alienated the teachers and 
all voluntary co-operative educational organizat ons, 
thereby killing what was essential to make his pro- 
gramme effective; he discourteously refused to meet 
their representatives seeking to deal with matters of 
mutual concern; he destroyed the teachers’ councils 
by failing to call meetings in accordance with the rules 
of the Board and later induced the Board to deny 
councils the privilege of meeting in school t'me, and 
endeavored to emasculate the teachers’ organizations 
by establishing a rule requiring individual teachers to 
communicate wth hjm only through the bureaucratic 
channel—principal, district superintendent, assistant 
superintendent and superintendent. 

It is alleged that constant and skillful use was made 
of the press “‘to deprecate the teachers of Chicago” and 
“perhaps, incidentally, to exalt hs own reputation 
as an educator,” before he had been sufficiently long at 
the work to have any intensive acquaintance with the 
huge school system. He then ‘‘manufactured proofs 
of his allegations,’ by giving tests to large unselected 
groups without warning, publishing these results, 
and then, later, publishing the results of the same or 
similar tests to small selected groups, after repeating 
the tests until the desired results were obtained. The 
comparison of results indicated of course ‘‘the dreadful 
condition in which he found instruction when he came, 
and the splendid achievement of his administration.”’ 

* * * * 

ATTING averages of teachers rather than true 
education seems to have been the late super- 
intendent’s general policy. ‘‘Get the facts as to what 
teachers and principals are failing to prepare pupils 
for steady promotion . . . dispense with those who fail 
to shew this ability” (instructions to district super- 
intendents). This ‘‘hiss of the lash’’ necessarily resulted 
in either extraordinary pressure, if not real cruelty upon 
the helpless child or protection by the teacher by 
evasions. It is alleged that the evasions were “intended,” 
for official instructions were issued ‘‘to report a weak 


student as wrongly classified and to transfer him to a 
lower grade without counting this a demotion’’—in the 
100% requirement class but yet not of it. 
* os * * 
HICAGO schools during McAndrew’s adminis- 
tration did not lack publicity. Indeed no! But 
it is contended that a “barrage of false” information 
“concerning his accomplishments” were constantly 
laid by him. On the other hand, attempts of the teachers 
to reach the public with reports of actual conditions 
were completely blocked and those who had the temerity 
to essay a little publicity were intimidated by threat 
“to bring before the Board” (whom he called) “the ever- 
ready letter writers.” Other charges laid against him 
in the article in question and well supported by evidence 
are: “lack of educational vision,” the ‘‘introduction of 
factory methods in schools,” and ‘‘an arbitrary, auto- 
cratic course of action, effective in producing constant 
irritation, and a shattering of teacher morale.’”’ The 
concluding paragraph says: ‘“‘Loyalty begets loyalty. 
If Mr. McAndrews had been true to the teachers and, 
above all true to the best ideals of education and the 
welfare of the pupils he would have secured teacher 
co-operation and support.” 
* * * * 
HE Chicago teachers’ organizations do not seem 
to have shewn undue bias in their statement. 
In an interview given to a Chicago newspaper man by 
Dr. Owen, President of the Chicago Normal College, 
Past President and a member of the Executive of the 
National Educational Association, ten days before his 
death, he is reported to have said: “Anyone who under- 
stands Mr. McAndrew and understands the opportunity 
he had and threw away, understands why, when he 
goes, the school people acquiesce in silence’’—-silence 
gives consent. Dr. Owen contended. that during his 
administration a democratic system had been strongly 
assailed, the teachers had an acknowledged reputation 
as being aggressive, intelligent, independent, self- 
reliant, and the system had developed into the best 
organized and most efficient system in America from 
the standpoint of humanity, education, growth and 
development. McAndrew’s idea was to get back “an 
awfully aggressive lot’? into their places and keep 
them there. The Normal school president’s charges 
reinforce those of the teachers, namely: Factoryization 
of schools; misleading leading citizens; making of un- 
founded reports on Chicago schools; submission of 
unstandardized tests, fostering of fear, the return to old, 
outworn and discarded educational theory and practice 
and serious impairment of the teaching of cultural 


subjects. 
* ok * * 


AKING all in all, and judging by these technicians’ 
synopses of the situation, there is little wonder 

that Superintendent McAndrew departed from the 
system, ‘‘Unwept, unhonored and unsung.”’ The time 
is past when autocratic methods of administration 
can succeed: education requires co-operation and facile 
relationships and approach between the classroom and 
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the administration. No one man is big enough to 
“run” a system of today and an educationist is no 
more justified in propagandizing his own particular 
work and accomplishments than is a medical man in 
advertising successful cures or operations. An edu- 
cationist’s batting average is a wrong measuring stick 
of his efficiency and success. Honest, earnest, labor 
will speak for itself through appreciation and admiration 


of those committed to our care. A sensible understand- 
ing of life, a fine perspective, a lofty objective, a con- 
genial relationship between pupil and teacher or teacher 
and administrator, the ups and downs, the irritations 
of the classroom (and its pleasantries) are not reverted 
to without tender emotion and regard. These are the 
joys and rewards of the sincere educationist; these are 
the right measuring sticks of the whole-souled educator. 





C. SANSOM, B.A., 


Chairman of the Research 
Committee. 


Educational Research Department 


WILFRED WEES, M.A., B.Ed. 


Editor, the Research 
Department. 





A DIAGNOSIS OF DIFFICULTIES 
IN ALGEBRA I. 


The research committee appointed at the Provincial 

convention has chosen as one of the topics for its in- 

vestigations, ‘‘A Diagnosis of Difficulties 

Type of Encountered in Algebra I.” This in- 

Investigation vestigation will begin when the schools 

open in September. The purpose of 

this article is to indicate the nature and purpose of the 

investigation in order to secure the co-operation of as 
teachers many as possible. 


As individual teachers we work diligently to assist 
our pupils, but there are few opportunities for 
co-operative effort. It is doubtless true that each 
teacher could profit by the experiences of others if the 
data gathered by all were consolidated. In this bit of 
research the committee hopes to act as the co-ordinating 
agency that will pool the findings of the many teachers 
who assist in the work. Your committee takes this 
opportunity of asking that all teachers of Algebra | 
assist in the investigation herein explained. As a result 
of the work we hope to present a report on the teaching 
of Algebra I that will be of practical value from the 
standpoint of methodology. 


The following quotations from previous articles by 
Dr. LaZerte throw light upon the reasons for the in- 
vestigation : 


Need for “The presentation of symbols in- 
the Investigation troduces many difficulties for the 
pupils. In trying to assimilate the 
theory they form many peculiar associations with the 
ideas which they already possess. The teacher should 
make a careful diagnosis of pupils’ difficulties, determine 
the causes underlying the difficulties, and evaluate 
corrective practices in teaching. This research means 
no more and no less than an attempt at detailed analysis 
of the specific errors that characterize the thinking of 
pupils as they attempt to understand the ordinary 
classroom work.”’ 
“The justification of the procedure is the fact that 
if we do not know the nature of the pupils’ difficulties, 
we cannot teach.”’ 


“To correct a pupil’s error is not to correct the error 
of his ways.” 

“There is law and order in the mental life. Children 
guess as a last resort. Ordinarily there is a specific 
reason for each particular response.”’ 


“Many classroom errors are due to habit, not to, 


chance. Corrective teaching begins with the habit 
that is already stamped into the child’s nervous system. 
This is the habit that must be altered. It is not sufficient 
merely to tell the child the correct result.’ 


“In order to remedy a defect in the thought pro- 
cesses, that defect must be known.” 

“Tf a few hundred teachers in the Province were 
interested in this type of diagnosis, and if some central 
agency existed for directing and guiding the work, 
for consolidating the findings and for making con- 
clusions available to teachers, the labors might result 
in increased returns from the hours spent annually by 
the pupils in school study.’ 


The committee intends to submit to all teachers 
co-operating a list of topics on which data will be 
gathered. Teachers will be asked to 
Method of note the types of errors made by their 
the Investigation pupils as the daily work of the year 
proceeds. In addition to noting the 
types of errors and giving examples of the setting in 
which each occurs, it will be necessary, wherever possible, 
to determine by questioning, the exact deficiency in the 
pupi!’s thinking that is responsible for the error. 
Emphasis will be placed upon simple, specific errors and 
on detailed diagnosis. With one hundred teachers 
co-operating it should be possible to arrive at repre- 
sentative findings, and after the study is completed 
to have a handbook on Algebra I as seen from the 
pupil’s rather than the publisher’s point of view. 


Specimen samples of teachers’ records will be for- 

warded to all who assist in the undertaking, 

Assistance so that our efforts may be directed upon 
Needed a common goal. 


The assistance of all members of the 
A.T.A. who will be teaching Algebra I next year is 
urgently requested in order that the present researches 
of the committee may be successful. It will be necessary 
to begin the research promptly with the autumn opening. 
In order that mimeographed instructions may be sent 
forward by that date, will all teachers willing to co- 
operate kindly so advise the committee by writing to 
Dr. M. E. LaZerte, University of Alberta, some time 
before August the fifteenth? 


DISCOVERY AND ENCOURAGEMENT OF 
MATHEMATICAL TALENT 

HE research committee of the Alberta Teachers’ 
Alliance have undertaken three pieces of work for the 
ensuing year. One of these, investigation and diagnosis 
of pupil difficulties in Algebra, is described in an accom- 
panying article. The second will include the assembling 
of information on various lines of educational procedure: 
standards, tests, norms for tests, etc., making the 
information available for the teachers of the province. 
The third investigation will be an attempt to discover 
and encourage mathematical talent in the schools of 
Alberta. Only tentative plans are available as the 
committee is working on the procedure to be followed. 


SS 
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Suggestions that have been made so far are given in 
the following paragraphs: criticisms and suggestions 
from teachers will be cordially received. 

In general, the scheme involves a province-wide 
competition in mathematical abilities. Special abilities 
in mathematics would be discovered by a series of elim- 
inations. Students possessing those abilities would be 
encouraged to develop them to their capacities. Mr. 
Sansom of the Provincial Normal School, chairman of 
the Research Committee, is the proposer of the scheme. 
His suggestions as to possible procedure are outlined 
below. 

1. Try to arouse interest in the scheme in a general 
way during the rest of this term by writing up the 
matter for publication in the A.7.A. Magazine and in 
the public press. 

2. In the August and September numbers of the 
Magazine publish a detailed outline of the plan as 
decided upon by the committee, and ask for the co- 
operation of the teachers. 

3. Supplement this by circulars to all the locals. 

4. Have sub-committees of the Research Committee 
wait on clubs, societies, school boards, etc., with a view 
to securing at least tentative offers of prizes and scholar- 
ships, so that in the fall we can go before the teachers 
and the public with some assurance that these will be 
forthcoming if we can carry the matter through to a 
successful conclusion. 

5. Endeavor to establish a permanent fund for an 
annual scholarship for the provincial champion (sug- 
gested in committee). 

6. Have similar local and regional prizes, etc., to 
arouse interest in the several centres. 

7. Limit the study this year to Grades VII and 
Vill. 

8. Keep the Grades separate, both in the conducting 
of the investigation, and in the allocation of prizes. 

9. Send out on mimeographed sheets to all the 
teachers willing to co-operate at least fifty problems. 
The problems should not be “type” problems; they 
should be problems calling for power of original mathe- 
matical analysis for their solution. 

10. The teacher would give and score these problems 
at his leisure within certain prescribed limits of time, 
say up to November 30th. The scoring would be done 
entirely on the basis of mathematical ‘“‘insight,’’ and 
mere accuracy of computation would not be taken 
into account; that is to say, if the reasoning is right 
the problems would be scored right even if there should 
be a slip in adding or in the location of the decimal 
point. More detailed instructions as to scoring could 
be sent out with the problem sheets, to secure as much 
uniformity as possible in this matter. 

11. On the basis of this initial try-out the teacher 
could select his best pupil, or even his best two or three 
if they were near together in ability, for admission to 
the next phase of the competition. 

12. In this next phase the sheets would be sent out 
to the teachers from headquarters and the pupils would 
show their work on the sheets, which would then be 
mailed for scoring to examining committees in (say) 
the five centres, Calgary, Medicine Hat, Lethbridge, 
Red Deer and Edmonton. 

13. On the basis of about one hundred problems 
there would result in this way a further elimination to 
about ten pupils in each centre, say five in each grade. 

14. These fifty pupils would now send in another 
series of solutions to one central examination committee 
so as to secure complete uniformity of scoring. 

15. There is no reason why the provincial and 
regional champions should not be finally determined 
by this examination board, except for the danger of 
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coaching. To obviate the possibility of this it might. 
be -best to have the five regional champions undergo 
a final competitive examination. This would greatly 
reduce the temptation to boost any pupil but the very 
yo for final honors—it would not be worth while to 
0 So. 

16. By this plan there could be three grades of prizes 
and rewards: local, regional, and provincial, but it 
would not be the intention to drop the matter by the 
mere presentation of some award. It might be possible 
to make a further study of the pupil to interest his par- 
ents and in other ways to encourage him to go on and 
make the most of his ability. 

17. A complete record of the scores and misses of 
every pupil on every problem should be kept by every- 
body engaged in the work of scoring. This would 
provide a valuable body of information in regard to 
problem solving in relation to intelligence, general 
school success and various other matters. 

In conclusion, Mr. Sansom says: “I submit these 
suggestions fully conscious of the difficulties involved 
in the whole matter. In fact we are breaking new 
ground here to an extent that makes it impossible 
to forecast what the conclusion of the whole matier 
wil be, or just what pitfalls there are to be avoided. 
Nothing but a year’s experience will throw much light 
on the feasibility of the scheme. But we can be sure 
of this, that its success depends absolutely on the 
interested and even enthusiastic co-operation of the 
teachers of whatever grades may be finally selected 
for the experiment.”’ 


Obituary 


The untimely death, on June 1, of Miss 
Margaret Hanna, a loyal member of the E.H. 
S.T.A., is a source of great sorrow to all who 
knew her, including her many friends on the 
Edmonton teaching staff as well as the pupils 
who have come under her influence. 

Miss Hanna was born in Lyn, Ontario. 
She came to Edmonton with her parents in 1912, 
and was graduated from Victoria High School 
‘in 1915. She was a student at the University 
of Alberta until the winter of 1918, when ill 
health forced her to give up her studies for a 
time. 

After a year’s experience in country school 
work, Miss Hanna became a member of the 
Parkdale staff, and left that body in 1924 to 
join the staff of McDougall Commercial High 
School. Since that time she has made for her- 
self an enviable record in Commercial teaching. 
On account of her unusually strong character 
and cheerful disposition her work will long be 
remembered among Edmonton teachers and 
students. 

During the years that Miss Hanna served 
on the Edmonton staff she pursued her studies 
extra-murally and in summer sessions with 
Queen’s University and the University of 
Alberta. Had she been able to write off her 
examinations in April, she would have been 
graduatcd this spring from the University of 
Alberta with the degree of Bachelor of Com- 
merce. 

Miss Hanna is survived by her father and 
mother, for whom the deepest sympathy is 
felt. 
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What are You Cearhing About Alrohol? 


ARKS, 

















AST year a man in an Alberta town became in- 


toxicated and while lying on the track had his 
legs nearly severed by a railway train. He was rushed 
to the local hospital and without being given any 
anaesthetic had his legs amputated. When he became 
sober he discovered that his legs were missing. 


Why wasn’t he given ether or some other anaesthetic 
to dull his perceptions and render him unconscious? 
Because, as the surgeon explained, he had anaesthetized 
himself with alcohol, and, had he been given any more 
anaesthetic he probably never would have regained 
consciousness. 


Alcohol has deceived the world, and even science itself, 
for many centuries; but it has in recent decades been 
studied intensively, experimented with, and has now 
been authoritatively determined as to character. 


It used to be considered a stimulant with certain 
food and even tonic values. It was not formerly 
considered to be definitely a poison even though known 
to be the “intoxicating” or poisoning factor in the 
drinks containing it. It was once thought that its use 
increased the general efficiency of those who indulged 
in it. 

Now it is definitely known to science to be a de- 
pressant, narcotic habit forming, poison drug, having 
narcotizing and anaesthetizing effects similar to 
chloroform and ether, and habit forming qualities 
similar to cocaine, morphine, opium and _ nicotine. 
It has also been shown to be without the usual char- 
acteristics of a true food. 

Dr. Haven Emerson of Columbia University, a 
medical authority of high standing, summarizes the 
scientific character and reactions of alcohol thus: 

“ALCOHOL is a depressant, habit forming narcotic drug. 

ALCOHOL causes disease. 

ALCOHOL causes deaths; from acute and chronic poisoning. 

ALCOHOL reduces resistance to infection. 

ALCOHOL diminishes likelihood of recovery from acute in- 
fections, such as pneumonia. 

ALCOHOL increases liability to accident, and delays recovery. 

ALCOHOL increases prevalence of venereal diseases. 

ALCOHOL reduces endurance, accuracy and rapidity of mus- 
cular actions of all kinds. 

ALCOHOL reduces judgment and discrimination. 

ALCOHOL is drunk to get the drug effect, and wherever it is 
taken in, in whatever amount, it exerts to some degree its depressant 
and toxic effects.” 

I. quote, below, Arthur Mee’s interesting account 
of “how science became a teetotaler.’”’ The story is 
interesting, not only for itself, but because the incidents 
recorded took place in one of the most celebrated 


laboratories in the world, Pasteur Institute, Paris. 

Mr. Mee, Editor of “My Magazine,”’ says, in the 
issue of August, 1921: 

“Here it was that science became a teetotaler, for it was in 
this Pasteur Institute that Metchnikoff made his immortal dis- 
covery of what alcohol really does. Through our bodies a river of 
blood flows ceaselessly between thousands of miles of living walls, 
and in this river swim more living cells than there are people on the 
earth. There are red cells and white cel!s. Each time we breathe 
our lungs receive a fresh supply of oxygen, the source of life, and it 
is the business of the red cells to call at the lungs for oxygen to be 
distributed throughout our system. Every red cell in our body 
pays twenty thousand visits to our lungs, and makes twenty thous- 
and journeys through our system in the course of its short life; 
at the end of a fortnight it lays down its life and another red cell 
takes up its work. 

The thing that was proved by Metchnikoff is that alcohol 
makes it hard for the red cells to carry out their work, so the body is 
ill and the white cells come into play. The alcohol that cripples 
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the red cells, cripples the white cells, too, and paralyses these 
defenders of our bodies so that we are helpless against attack. 
Again and again the great ocean of knowledge has swept onward 
in these famous rooms of Pasteur, but no more precious discovery 
has ever been made in them than Metchnikoff's. For we know 
now, once for all, that our bodies are battlefields, in which are living 
cells for ever fighting microbes, and the indictment on which science 
has sentenced alcohol to death is that it hinders the red cells 
- distributing life, and hinders the white cells in resisting 
eath.”’ 


I shall not here occupy further space with a scientific 
discussion of the effects of alcohol on the various parts 
of the human body, such as the brain, nerves, muscles, 
blood vessels, heart, lungs, stomach, liver, etc., as 
such information is easily obtainable by all teachers; 
and not only should, but is rightly expected to form an 
effectual part of every teacher’s professional equipment. 
Neither shall I here discuss the various kinds of in- 
toxicating liquors. The effect of drinking any of them 
varies usually according to the strength of their res- 
pective alcoholic content, whether the same be fer- 
mented, such as beer, ale, porter; the various kinds of 
wines, etc.; or whether they be composed of a mixture 
of other liquids, flavorings, colorings, etc., with distilled 
aicohol, such as rum, brandy, whisky and gin. No 
teacher, for example, in view of our present enlighten- 
ment, should ever attempt to justify the use of alcohol 
as a beverage, as such a habit and custom cannot be 
defended, either from the standpoint of health, 
economics, good citizenship or on any other sound 
basis, even in so called “‘moderate”’ quantities. It 
is also unnecessary to suggest that if a teacher is per- 
sonally addicted to the use of alcohol as a beverage to 
any extent, he has no right to be in the teaching pro- 
fession, and particularly in charge of public school 
pupils. 

Listen to typical statements which follow, illustrating 
alcohol in action in various spheres of human activity: 


Industrial Leaders and Employers of Labor 

Thomas Edison: ‘In the future it is either sobriety or com- 
mercial decadence for every nation.” 

Henry Ford: “Booze had to go when organized industry and 
the motor car came in. I believe that industrial competition 
will force prohibition upon the world.” 

Rt. Hon. Philip Snowden: “The liquor traffic destroys wealth 
in order to manufacture pauperism, crime, disease, lunacy, poverty 
and death. The country would be far better off if it kept in pen- 
sioned idleness all those who are employed in the liquor traffic.” 

Sir Arthur Balfour, Chairman British Government Committee 
on Industries and Trade (after a careful personal examination 
of conditions in the U.S.A. due to prohibition): “Prohibition is 
giving the United States 20% advantage in production over us in 
the competition for the tradé of the world.” 

“Rule G” of every railway company’s rules reads as follows: 
“The use of intoxicants by employees while on duty is prohibited. 
Their use, or the frequenting of places where they are sold is sufficient 
cause for dismissal.”’ 

Statesmen 

Richard Cobden: “The temperance cause is the foundation of 
all social and political reform.” 

J. Ramsey McDonald: “The liquor trade has become a menace 
to the public life of the country and it corrupts politics.” 

Woodrow Wilson: “The licensed system is wrong in principle, 
powerless as a remedy and a Judas Iscariot deal in morals.” 

Abraham Lincoln: “Whether or not the world would be vastly 
benefited by a total and final banishment of all intoxicating drinks, 
seems so me not now to be an open question. Three fourths of 
mankind confess the affirmative with their tongues, and I believe 
all the rest acknowledge it in their hearts.” 

Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone (to a delegation of brewers): “Gentle- 
men I cannot permit a question of mere revenue to be considered 
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alongside of morals; but give me a sober population, not wasting 
their earnings on strong drink, and I will show you where to get 
my revenue.” 

Lloyd George (during the war): “Britain has three enemies, 
Germany, starvation and drink, but the greatest of these is drink.” 

Economists and Leaders of Finance 

Sir George Paish: “Prohibition is an economic question. 
As an economist I consider prohibition is necessary and inevitable.” 

Roger Babson: “The great improvement in business in the 
United States, which followed the war, was very largely the result 
of the influence of prohibition.” 


Explorers 
Sir Ernest Shackelton: ‘‘Alcohol in any form in the Arctic or 
Antarctic regions is most injurious and is never used.” 


Sir Henry M. Stanley: “‘I attribute all the deaths of my men 
to reckless exposure in the sun and the use. of alcoholic drinks.” 


Army and Navy Leaders 

Admiral Jellicoe: “Abstinence is necessary for the highest 
efficiency.” 

Sir Frederick Treves: ‘I was with the relief column that moved 
on to Ladysmith. In that column of 30,000 men it was not the 
big men or the little men, the tall men or the short men that dropped 
out, but the drinkers, and they dropped out as clearly as if they 
had been labeled with a big letter on their backs!’ 

Medical, Surgical and Scientific Authorities 

Sir Wm. Paget, M.D.: “I dread the task of operating on a 
drinker.” 

Sir B. W. Richardson: “Alcohol, like chloroform, is a narcotic 
poison.” 

Dr. Norman Kerr: “ Alcohol is the pathological fraud of frauds.”’ 

Prof. Sims Woodhead: “No man can do the best work of which 
he is capable if he is taking alcohol. Alcohol acts as a cumulative 
poison.”’ 

Dr. C. W. Saleeby: “Alcohol is no more a drink because it 
happens to be a liquid than mercury, or petrol, or molten lead or 
prussic acid.” 

Sir A. Newsholm: “Alcohol makes the bed for consumption.” 

Prof. Emil Kraepelin of Munich University discovered from 
experiments that the men experimented with “crossed the imagin- 
ary line between ‘moderation’ and excess with the first half glass 
of beer they took.” 

Prof. Starling: ‘A glass of beer paralyses the higher centers of 
the brain.” 

Jurists 

Magistrate Brown, Toronto: “After drinking it is impossible to 
drive carefully.” 

Mr. Justice Hawkins: “I do not hesitate to affirm that the 
great majority of the crimes that come before me can be traced 
either directly or indirectly to drink.”’ 

Baron Huddleston: “Of the 44 cases down on the calendar 
I find almost all traceable, directly or indirectly, to the detestable 
habit of drinking.” 

Baron Dowse: “I find that drink is at the bottom of almost 
every crime committed in Dublin.” 

Lord Chief Justice Coleridge: “Judges are weary with calling 
attention to drink as the principal cause of crime; but I can not 
refrain from saying that it they could make England sober, they 
would shut up nine-tenths of the prisons.” 

Athletes and Athletic Trainers 

Gene Tunney: ‘‘I have never used tobacco or liquor.” 

Red Grange: “You cannot smoke and drink and expect to 
succeed as an athlete.” 

Ty Cobb: “No one who expects to succeed at baseball should 
ever think of taking strong drink.” 

Jack Dempsey: “I am a total abstainer and have always been 
one.” 

J. H. Hobbs: “The greatest enemy to success on the cricket 
field is the drinking habit.” 

Rogers Hornsby: ‘‘I have never tasted intoxicating liquors.”’ 

J. Perey Page: “No member of any of the Grad teams has ever 
been guilty of such a breach of conduct as to use alcohol or tobacco 
in any form.” 

Connie Mack: “All umpires together haven’t put as many ball 
players out of the game as old man Booze.” 

Social Workers and Religious Leaders 

Cardinal Mercier, the Belgian hero-priest: “If universal 

= could be introduced, more lives would be saved than 
y universal disarmament.” 

Evangeline Booth: “ Drink has drained more blood, hung more 

crepe, sold more homes, plunged more people into bankruptcy, 
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armed more villains, slain more children, snapped more wedding 
rings, defiled more innocents, blinded more eyes, twisted more 
limbs, dethroned more reason, wrecked more manhood, dishonored 
more womanhood, broken more hearts, blasted more lives, driven 
more to suicide, and dug more graves than any other poisoned 
scourge that ever swept its death dealing waves across the world.” 

There remains the most important aspect of the 
drink question to be mentioned: the remedy. In this 
connection there is one fact that is too often overlooked, 
viz., that drinking is both a habit and a custom. To 
prevent the habit being acquired and to assist in des- 
troying it, education is helpful and necessary; that is, 
teaching regarding the simple scientific facts relating 
to the effects of the use of alcohol. To destroy the 
drinking custom, however, not only is education neces- 
sary, but legislation, that is, well enforced legislation. 
In dealing with alJ other evils sought, in the interests 
of public welfare to be curbed or destroyed, legislation 
is invoked. No different rule is applicable to this case, 
and though no law ever has succeeded completely 
preventing the evils it is aimed at, strangely enough 
unthinking persons expect laws prohibiting the sale and 
use of intoxicating liquor to be 100% successful or they 
are often spoken of as ineffectual! 

This is the situation you now must face in Alberta: 

1. The Provincial Government, through the liquor 
vendors, is in the liquor business, and there were 30 
vendors’ stores selling all kinds of intoxicating linquors 
during 1927. 

2. There were six breweries and 63 brewery ware- 
houses selling beer in the province last year. 

3. There were last year 354 licensed beer rooms, 48 
licensed clubs and 21 licensed military canteens where 
beer could be purchased for consumption on the pre- 
mises. 

4. There were 981 permits issued for the use of 
liquor at banquets last year. 

5. There were 173,687 individual liquor permits 
of all classes issued to residents of the province last 

ear. 
f 6. Last year the citizens of Alberta spent for liquor 
roughly $12,109,849.48, an average of $20.18 for each 
man, woman and child in the province (on an estimated 
population of 600,000), while the total revenue of the 
province from all sources for all purposes during the 
year was just $12,263,400.64. 

7. There were 531 men and women added last year 
to the drunkards’ list of the province (known as the 
“Tnterdicts’ List.” An interdict is one who “by 
excessive drinking of liquor misspends, wastes or lessens 
his estate, or injures his health, or endangers or in- 
terrupts the peace and happiness of his family.’”’) Of 
the interdicts added to the list only 245 of them had 
permits to buy liquor. The others thus became 
drunkards through drinking beer, ‘‘bootleg”’ liquor, or 
liquor secured on doctors’ prescriptions. The list at 
June Ist, 1928, numbered 959. 

8. Drinking and drunkenness is now common 
throughout the province, and the drinking custom has 
come to be regarded as a normal custom. That this is 
true is indicated by the fact that the government this 
spring found it necessary to amend the Liquor Control Act 
to prevent confectioners selling children’s candies made 
up in the form of bottles filled with fluid and labelled 
“‘whiskey,’”’ “liqueur,” ete. ; 

9. Peonle are becoming victims to the alcohol 
habit so completely that this year the government 
found it necessary to place the sale of “canned heat” 
(a substance containing wood alcohol and paraffin 
and used for heating purposes) in the province, under 
the control of the Liquor Commissioner, because so 
many people were distilling it and drinking the alcohol 
content. Rubbing alcohol is also being extensively 
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purchased from drug stores for beverage purposes, 
and has been for some time. 

What then, in the face of these staggering facts, 
will you teach on this subject? These facts simply 
reveal the desperate need for scientific education on 
this question. It is also obvious that teachers must 
accept their responsibility toward the young life of the 
province in this matter with a spirit of grim and des- 
perate earnestness such as I am sure has never yet 
sufficiently appealed to educators generally. 

The battle centres about our youth. The liquor 
traffic needs our boys and girls to continue in business. 
It is your task to help save them from the slavery of 
the drink habit and to help protect society from the 
drinking custom. That the liquor trade knows the 
issues involved is indicated by the following cold blooded 
statement occurring in the Brewer’s Gazette of February 
15, 1922: ‘‘With the rising generation and whether or 
not they take to alcohol, lies the future of the (liquor) 
trade, commercially, politically and economically.” 

You can help in this important educational crusade 
in the following ways among others which your oppor- 
tunities will give you: 

1. See that your school board place in their library 
a good reference book on Scientific Temperance, such 
as Miss Isabel McCorkindale’s book, ‘‘Temperance 
and Life,’ which is divided into twelve suitable lessons 
for use in schools and is accompanied by a set of charts, 
one for each lesson, which makes the teaching simple 
and effective. The book and charts may be had from 
the Dominion Scientific Temperance Committee, 
Toronto, Ontario, or from the Department 6f Education, 
Edmonton, at a total cost delivered, of one dollar. 
There is also a helpful little handbook “Alcohol in 
Experience and Experiment,” published by the National 
W.C.T.U., Evanston, Ill., at a cost of 15 cents that the 
teacher would find very useful. 

2. See that your school library is supplied with 
other informative books on the subject, such as Horsley 
and Sturge’s work, ‘‘Aleohol and the Human Body,”’ 
or some other authoritative work on the subject. 

3. Conduct school and interschool oratorical con- 
tests on the temperance question. Material and 
directions for conducting these can be secured from 
Mrs. C. McDougall, 1605 12 Ave., W., Calgary, Alta. 

4. Have the pupils sign total abstinence pledge cards 
and secure for all the signers certificates of membership 
in the Alberta Total Abstinence League, which are 
suitable for framing and are issued without charge by 
the League, 714 Tegler Building, Edmonton. Pledge 
cards may also be had from the League without cost. 

5. Conduct Scientific Temperance meetings in your 
school house at intervals and thus arouse the spirit 
of good citizenship in your district, and be a challenge 
to other districts. 

6. Stress the benefits of total abstinence, in the way 
of health, efficiency, character building, achievement 
and good citizenship, rather than the dangers of drunk- 
enness. Attack strongly as silly, unprofitable and in- 
defensible the destructive drinking habit and the 
moth eaten, moss grown, stupid drinking custom as a 
thing unworthy to be tolerated by a self respecting, 
civilized and up to date nation. 

7. Stimulate thought on the question of the drinking 
habit and the drinking custom in every legitimate way 
you can. As Miss McCorkindale well asks: ‘“‘Why 
should each generation learn to use alcohol, and so 
create a desire or craving for something which lowers 
the standard of the individual and of the race?” 

In conclusion, do not be discouraged, or afraid to 
speak out. The people of your district, whether you 
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or even they are aware of it or not, are waiting to see 
what you are going to do and teach about this question. 
What will you do? Alberta and the coming generations 
are vitally concerned with your decision. 


We Bont Mean It 


EK. E. Hype, B.A. 





URING the ten years that have elapsed since 
the Great War, there has been a general and 
insistent public demand for the reduction of armaments. 
The horrors of the last war, the cost of modern arma- 
ments, the huge public debts of various states, have all 
been brought forward as reasons for peace. Extra- 
vagance, economy, philanthropy—almost every possible 
and impossible argument has been used to impress us 
with the necessity of disarmament. In spite of this, 
practically all first class powers, and most lesser powers 
too, are still spending huge amounts not only on pensions 
and other costs of past wars, but on preparations for 
new wars in the future. 

The writer has little use for those who cry ‘Peace, 
peace,” when there is no peace, or with those pacifists 
who would follow the Hindoo practice of indifference 
to invasion. On the other hand, he does believe that 
if we mean what we say, we should support with both 
voice and muse, those agencies that seek to prevent 
the scientific slaughter that modern war has become. 
Actions still speak louder than words. Last year the 
League of Nations cost all concerned just over five 
million dollars. England spent fifty times that on naval 
armaments alone, while the United States spent still 
more. If we mean what we say, isn’t it about time 
that we changed the direction of our spending? Wouldn’t 
a larger budget for the League and a somewhat smaller 
budget for armaments square better with our protests? 
As things are, when we say we want no more war, we 
don’t really mean tt. 

The problem of international relations is at least 
as complicated as are those individual relations which 
custom and law seek to regulate within states. It 
has taken centuries of effort, of trial, failure and success, 
to achieve such security of person and property, such 
justice and mutual good-will as now exists in our own 
land. If we mean what we say concerning peace, we 
should see to it that the only agency which is in a 
position to face and master the realities that cause 
war is given every support. Money and _ personal 
influence should be given abundantly to the League. 
Conversely those influences that make peace difficult 
should be suppressed. It should be made as much 
a crime to foment international strife as it now is to 
treasonably or seditiously plot against one’s own govern- 
ment. The building of such armaments as are pro- 
vocative of future wars should be discontinued, and a 
police force, international in character, should be placed 
at the disposal of the government of the League. 

Roger Babson in one of his recent studies says that 
education is the greatest industry in the United States. 
He also states that public education has to its credit 
an increased productive power and a higher level of 
intelligence for the average citizen. On the other 
hand, its weakness is in its moral aspect. Crime is 
increasing among the younger generation. In support 
of his statement that education is the greatest industry 
in the country he states that two billion dollars were 
spent on it last year. Then in support of his criticism 
that crime is increasing he says that crime cost the 
United States sixteen billion dollars last year,—just 
eight times as much as education. Surely he doesn’t 
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mean it when he says that education is the greatest 
national industry, when in the next breath he admits 
that crime costs eight times as much. 


Insurance is accepted as a part of good business. 
It is considered sound economy when applied to either 
property or life. In our criminal problem a little wider 
viewpoint, a little more insurance in the way of sound 
education might conceivably lessen our loss through 
crime. In international affairs a little more expendi- 
ture of time and money on the League of Nations, 
might be good business as insurance against war. Fire 
fighting apparatus is a necessary but expensive method 
of checking loss through fire. Preventive regulation 
is cheaper and much more effective. A stronger League 
of Nations government might likewise prove wise and 


effective insurance against war. 





THE BUFFALO KING 


TRUDEL FUR 
Manufacturing. Ltd. 


PHONE 2213 


COLD STORAGE 
10028 102nd Avenue 
EDMONTON ALBERTA 





Evenings by Appointment 
400 Tegler Building 





Alberta Optical Co. Ltd. 


123 8th Ave. W. (Upstairs) 
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Always the Little Gentleman 


Mr. Cook, actuary of that great insurance company, 
the Liverpool, London and Globe, tells a good story. 
Two very precious young men fought together in the 
War. At last one of them was seriously wounded. 
He said to his friend, ‘‘ John, I am done for!’’ Whereupon 
the friend replied, ‘‘I hope not, old man, but for Heaven’s 
sake don’t let your last sentence be one ending with a 
preposition!’’—John O’London’s Weekly. 
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If it’s a Smile 
—Straw 
—Felt 
—Cap 

We Have It! 


TOM CAMPBELL’S 
“Smile” Hat Shop 
10120 Jasper Ave. EDMONTON 














PHONE. 6514 VAN ALLEN, SIMPSON 
AND M 
DR. W. S. HAMILTON ane rere 
DENTIST sank Edmonton, Alta, 


George H. Van Allen, LL.B. 
William E. Simpson, LL.B. 
Geo. J. Bryan, B.A. LL.B. 
Solicitors for Alberta Teachers’ 
Alliance Inc. 





Edmonton 


Student’s 
Microscope 


Achromatic Lenses 
Two objectives 
100 to 250x 


VICTORIA CAFE 


10083 Jasper Ave., Edmonton 
NEXT TO BANK OF MONTREAL 


Price Postpaid 


$19.50 


Others at $6.50 to $52.50 


Private booths for ladies. 
Open day and night. 


Nothing but Very Best 


Send for Price List Quality and Service 


THE CHEF IS THE PROPRIETOR 
30 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


CALGARY 





HUDSON—-ESSEX 


The World’s Greatest Value 


Altogether or Part by Part 





THE FREEMAN COMPANY, LTD. - Alberta Distributors 


9906 107th Avenue, EDMONTON 





107 6th Avenue E., CALGARY 
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Che Categorical Imperative 


H. R. Leaver, M.A. 





HE above term belongs to moral philosophy and 
implies « compelling impulse toward accepted 
standards of conduct. We have borrowed it as a 
suitable expression for the dominant urge to learn, upon 
which factor in education all other elements in the pro- 
cess rest and lean. 

So much attention in the past has been directed to a 
consideration of curricula, methods of teaching, and 
tests of ability and accomplishment, that the desire 
for achievement on the part of the pupil has been taken 
for granted, or has been entirely neglected. Yet the 
willing effort of the student is the one guide for the 
instructor. Its presence in the classroom is not only 
a sign of right direction, but is also the indispensable 
condition for genial employment for both pupil and 
teacher. 

The experience of high school teachers in Edmonton 
is that pupils of the first year are stimulated by a 
curiosity in the subject, and that this curiosity develops 
with the increasing difficulties of later years into an 
indifference toward any aspect of the subject other 
than that of the examination. When the upper grades 
are reached this indifference, has, with a large percentage 
of the pupils, become a purposive revolt. Under such 
conditions, the task of teaching becomes a drudgery, 
and ninety per cent. of the instructor’s effort is frittered 
away in an attempt to get interest and to preserve a 
continuous system of work. 

The chief cause of this lassitude is the examination 
system, and the consequent attitude of the general 
public in gauging the worth of a teacher by the per- 
centageof results. Tosay that we are test-mad is to put 
the case mildly. In the first place, no subject in its fullest 
educational sense can be analysed into standards of 
measurement for human intelligence. In the second 
consideration, no student is summed up educationally 
by an examination. What is happening where the 
best conditions prevail is that a single subject is being 
taught in two ways. One, in which the June exam- 
ination is the goal; the other where there is an unfolding 
of intelligence and world outlook. Such processes are 
possible only for the more adaptable student, and, 
seeing that there are only about five per cent. of these, 
the teacher’s policy is to pursue that course which leads 
to the examination. Of the remaining normal boys and 
girls, their interest in the subject is stultified early. 


They are driven to perform hours of home-work, and 
to write innumerable tests, by a teacher who is likewise 
driven by the system of summarizing his worth and 
efficiency. At the back of the whole process is public 
opinion, which, in this one profession of education 
is allowed a voice and a veto. 

The net result is that the class-room is like an 
irrigation system. Pupils are exposed to a flow of facts 
through one channel, and on emerging, they meet the 
current from another duct. They write endless notes, 
cram facts from memory, learn data by rote, till the 
interest and enthusiasm of a youthful intelligence finds 
no place to pause in the routine of test examinations. 

The system of compulsory education has been in 
vogue for a period long enough to gauge its effects in 
the world of affairs. Educated people are of two kinds. 
On the one hand there is the man who represents what 
we may call the sponge system. He has the ability 
to soak up information. He has passed all his exam- 
inations with high honors, and has been lauded by an 
enthusiastic public, but he is nevertheless an intellectual 
sponge. The other has had the temerity to resist the 
flow of knowledge through school channels, and to take 
the current of his own divine urge. He is a maverick 
in the society of school-men, but he is nevertheless 
the better educated. The information he has received 


through the imperative demand of his own desire has’ 


germinated, and from the new shoot the world is bene- 
fited. A survey of the world will show that those in 
high places are not the intellectual sponges, but those 
who have developed a cogent desire to attain. 

We would view with alarm the citizenship of the 
future if it were not for those aspects of revolt. The 
saving grace is in the categorical imperative to know. 
But how to foster and cherish this under an examination 
system and percentage classification is a problem for 
the future to solve. If teachers were carpenters, one 
could judge them by uprights and levels. But who 
can measure the urge to achieve, or the stimulation of 
desire. The real aim of education should have respect 
to the future and not to the June examination. The 
real judgment should be passed when the citizens of 
tomorrow show their willingness or unwillingness to 
work, when they evince an interest in life, and when 
they exhibit a cogency unhampered by condition or 
circumstance. 


Doral News 


RED DEER 


At a recent meeting of the Red Deer school board 
the schedule of salaries as proposed by the teachers 
was adopted with slight modifications. The schedule is 
as follows: 

Grade teachers: Commencing salary, $1,000; annual 
increase, $50; maximum, $1,400. 


Public School Principal: Commencing salary, $1,500; 
annual increase, $50; maximum, $2,000. 


No schedule was adopted for High School teachers, 
the matter being held over until the staff is permanently 
organized in the new building, but increases were 
seated to the Principal and one or two members of the 
staff. 


As this marks the first occasion when the Red Deer 
teachers have had anything definite promised in the way 
of salaries, and as it may give a lead to other places of 
similar size particulars of the schedule have been for- 
warded to Head Office for the information of all teachers. 


WETASKIWIN LOCAL 

We welcome the Wetaskiwin Local under the fol- 
lowing Executive: 

President: H. E. Tanner. 

Vice-President: Mrs. Munn. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Miss Ward. 

This local has stated their interest in the programme 
of the Educational Research Committee and. other 
proposals, and looks forward to taking an active part 
in Alliance affairs. 
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KEN W ARD 'S Always Ask 


Shoe Repair Shop for 


Phased Caslomens Woodland 
Ice Cream 


Noted for Quick Service Th e Sm oO oth 
For Better Grade Shoe Delicious 
Repairing Kind 
"PHONE 4265 


Opposite James Ramsey’s New Addition 


10045 101a Avenue EDMONTON, Alta. 
























The 


King Edward 


Edmonton’s Premier Cafe 


When You Travel! 


BE A HIGH CLASS AMBASSADOR FOR THE 
PROVINCE OF ALBERTA—FOR THE 
CITY OF EDMONTON 


ROSE ROOM 


open for luncheons, dinners, 
after theatre parties, 
Cabaret Dancing. 


Vacation days are close at hand—you 
may be planning your trip. The quality 
and kind of clothes you wear are impor- 
tant, for in a world of strangers, personal 
appearance counts for much. There will 
be many occasions when you will take 
unusual pride in the exclusive distinction 
of a LaFléche Tailored Suit—they have 
the true Metropolitan touch. 


r 


IMPORTING TAILORS 


La Fléche Bldg. Lougheed Bldg. 
EDMONTON CALGARY 












101st St. at 102nd Ave. Edmonton, Alta. 
Telephone 4637 
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Encouraging Canadian Writers 


By W. Everarp Epmonps, M.A., Strathcona High School: 
President, Edmonton Branch of the Canadian Authors’ Association 


HOMAS CARLYLE once said, “The best uni- 
versity in these days is a collection of books;”’ 
and it was James Freeman Clarke, was it not, who 
wrote: ‘‘When I consider what some books have done 
for the world, and what they are doing; how they keep 
up our hope; awake new courage and faith; soothe pain; 
give ideal life to those whose homes are cold and hard; 
bind together distant ages and foreign languages; 
create new works of beauty, bring down truths from 
heaven, I give thanks for this gift, and pray God we 
may all use it aright.” 

A great statue may stand in a hall, a great picture 
hang in a gallery, a great symphony stir the soul but 
they reach a comparative few, while a great thought 
enshrined in the pages of a book wings its way through 
the centuries. No matter how large the house or costly 
its furniture, without its shelf of Shakespeare, Milton 
and Browning, it is the home of a poor man. 


These thoughts, as well as the subject of my article, 
have been suggested by the work of the Canadian 
Authors’ Association, whose annual convention this 
year will be held in Calgary during the first week of 
July. On its membership roll are the names of a number 
of teachers, and it is to the teaching body generally 
that it looks for sympathy and support in its endeavor 
to keep Canadian writers at home. 


As yet, Canada’s literary output is slender. It 
bears no comparison in volume with that of the United 
States, and no comparison in quality with that of Great 
Britain. But this is not because Canada’s population 
is too small, or that Canadian writers lack ability. 
In science, statecraft, and several of the fine arts Can- 
adians have made an enviable name for themselves. 
In the realm of painting, to take but one example, we 
have a vigorous group of men whose work constitutes 
a national school which is recognized and admired in 
all the galleries of Europe. 

The meagreness of our literary output is to be found, 
I think, not so much in a lack of capacity on the part 
of Canadian writers, as to a lack of appreciation on the 
part of the public at large. Men write, not merely 
to relieve their own feelings, but to influence the feelings 
of others. The writer must have a public, and it is 
doubtful whether even Shakespeare would have penned 
so many plays had he not written them with the vision 
of a packed theatre before his eyes. 

If, therefore, a writer must write, if he feels that 
writing is his true vocation, and that he cannot secure 
his appropriate rewards here, who can blame him if, 
finally, he decides to live in New York? That so many 
of our Canadian writers have found it necessary to do 
so is nothing short of tragic. 

We have much to learn, in this respect, from the 
experience of the Scandinavian countries—countries 
with small populations like our own—where novelists 
and poets, after making a strong appeal to their own 
countrymen, have succeeded in gaining a larger con- 
stituency of readers scattered throughout the world. 
They have not found it necessary to expatriate them- 
selves in order to pursue their chosen calling, nor should 
Canadian writers be forced to do so. Appreciation 
at home will be a large factor in checking this exodus 
of our writers to the United States, and appreciation 
may be shown in buying their books and persuading 
others to do likewise. 





_I do not for a moment contend that the work of our 
writers is to be regarded as outstanding or epoch making 
In any way. Canada has suffered from more than her 
fair share of repressive influences. Tonosmall extent she 
has suffered from an intellectual and spiritual timidity 
due to her dependence upon the Mother Country. 
She has been the victim of a kind of inarticulateness— 
the inarticulateness of a child who is accustomed to 
letting its parents do all the talking. She has not had, 
up until very recently at least, that vivid sense of 
nationality which always acts as an inspiring force 
in the development of a country’s literature. 

_ Again Canada is a new country. The day of the 
pioneer is by no means over, and the pioneer stage of a 
nation’s history is seldom conducive to the fostering 
of the arts. Literature is generally, though not always, 
the fruit of leisure, and so far, at least, leisure can hardly 
be regarded as an outstanding feature of Canadian life. 
_ Yet in spite of these obstacles Canada has a body of 
literature which none of us can afford to neglect. 
Certainly no Canadian teacher who recognizes his 
responsibility to the state and to the community in 
which he lives should close his eyes to the worth-while 
books which Canadian authors are producing. Within 
the past few months our general literature has been 
enriched by the publication of ‘The Complete Works 
of Charles Mair,” Peter McArthur’s “Friendly Acres,”’ 
M. O. Hammond’s “Canadian Footprints,” and Hector 
Charlesworth’s “The Canadian Scene.’’ Much good 
historical material will be found in Laura Goodman 
Salverson’s ‘“‘Lord of the Silver Dragon,’ William 
Bleasdell Cameron’s “The War Trail of Big Bear,”’ 
and Dr. John Maclean’s ‘McDougall of Alberta.” 

This is by no means an exhaustive list of recent 
Canadian publications, but all are books that I have 
no hesitation in recommending to teachers who are 
on the look-out for material to supplement the ordinary 
texts. The West offers a wonderful opportunity to 
those of our writers who will take the time to study 
conditions. Teachers everywhere are looking for stories 
of the early days, the trading-posts, the explorers. 
They want, too, stories of the foreign settlements, the 
Ukrainians, the Doukhobors and the Hutterites. In 
the literary, as in the spiritual field, “‘the harvest truly 
is plenteous, but the laborers are few. Pray ye there- 
fore the Lord of the harvest that He will send forth 
laborers unto His harvest.’ 


“THE SPOTLIGHT” 

Ho two years in succession a copy of The Spot- 

light, the year book of the Lethbridge High 
Schooi, has been received at this office. The Spotlight 
is a very creditable member of High School journalism, 
the make-up and quality of material is first class, 
ornamental and interesting from cover to cover. It is 
well arranged, excellently written and generously supplied 
with expensive cuts of the faculty, students’ council, 
the performers of the operetta and plays staged this 
year by the High School, of the orchestra, field day 
champions, athletic teams, school chorus, and depart- 
mental groups. The cartoons and illustrated headings 
for articles are well above those of the usual standard of 
school magazines. The short “biographical notes” and 
“family remarks’ are terse and pungent with wit as also 
are the contributions credited to each grade. The 
booklet is of just such a type as a High School student 
or teacher would take pride in preserving as a souvenir. 
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PLAY STORY 
GEOGRAPHY 


By HARRY AMOSS, B.A., D.Paed. 
Normal School, Hamilton, Ont. 


which the use of the Sandtable, Game, 

Dramatization, Constructive Work, and 
Pupils’ Library Book ideas are exemplified in a 
series of thirty-three lessons dealing with 
standard geographic topics. 


A GEOGRAPHY Play Story Reader in 


A set of these readers in your room will help 
to solve the problem of seat work and engender 
an enthusiasm for the study of geography. 


Cloth, 165 pages, 15 full page illustrations. 
Price 75 cents postpaid 











MISTAKES IN 
TEACHING 
AND TRAINING 


By JAMES L. HUGHES, LL.D. 


Inspector of Schools, Toronto, Ont. 
for forty years 


BOOK of hints and suggestions for teachers, 
based on the fundamental principles of 
the best modern thought and practice. 

Young teachers, particularly, will find it in- 
valuable in solving their problems of teaching, 
training, management, discipline, and develop- 
ment, and of securing the confidence and 
enthusiastic co-operation of parents. The 
precepts laid down are the garnered wisdom of 
long years of varied and intelligent observation. 
The book is so practical, pithy, and wise, that 
no teacher, young or experienced, can afford 
to be without a copy. 


Price $1.00 postpaid 


W. J. GAGE & CO. 


TORONTO CANADA 
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Western Canada 
Institute 


PRICES OF ALL A.T.A. BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
Lesson helps were immediately reduced when The Western 
Canada Institute acquired the goodwill and courses of 
the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance Bureau. Due to the fact 
that the Bureau is now operated as a department of the 
School of “Personal Instruction By Correspondence”’ 
operating costs are materially lessened and this saving 
is now passed on to the Alberta teachers. This reduction 
will in no way affect the quality of the courses which are 
being continually revised to keep them entirely modern. 


A NEW SERIES OF LESSON HELPS, differing from 
any at present available will be announced by The Western 
Canada Institute in its first Alberta Teachers’ Bureau 
catalogue in August. These new “W.C.I.” manuals are 
printed in response to the requests of numerous public 
school teachers. The catalogue will contain valuable 
material of interest to all teachers. Ensure yourself a 
copy by mailing the coupon immediately. 


TEACHERS OF SUMMER SCHOOLS now have the 
aera Te of obtaining the valuable A.T.A. Lesson 
he 


ps at a considerable reduction. These helps are 
being continually revised and are thoroughly reliable. 
They include: 
Old Price New Price 
Grade VII History, Civics, Geo- 
graphy and Literature $2.00 $1.50 
Grade VII Literature, History, 
Civies and Arithmetic $2.25 $1.50 
Grade VII and VIII Art, Com- 
osition and Grammar, Physio- 
ogy, Hygiene and Agriculture. $2.25 $1.50 
High School Subjects $3.00 $2.50 
Solutions of important deductions 
in Baker’s Geometry $2.50 $2.00 
Solutions to Grade IX Algebra 
problems (selected) $1.00 $ .90 
Solutions to Grade X 
problems (selected) - -- -- Led gis tied $1.50 $1.25 


HIGH SCHOOL COURSES have been reduced for the 
benefit of teachers who have delayed writing off the 
one or two subjects which stand between them and 
Grade XII and a first class certificate. The Western 
Canada Institute now offers the special A.T.A. Cor- 
respondence courses at TEN DOLLARS A SUBJECT. 
Take advantage of this special summer offer. 


BUSINESS COURSES and a sound knowledge of basic 
business principles are essential to all who earn. The 
Western Canada Institute courses are specially adapted 
to the needs of Western Canadians, particularly teachers 
who find the summer, when they are not as busy as during 
the school term, a splendid time to commence the fas- 
cinating study. Write for particulars. 


WESTERN CANADA INSTITUTE, 
309 Eighth Avenue West, 
Calgary, Canada 


Of course I want your Fall Catalogue with des- 
cription of the new W.C.I. series of lesson helps. Please 
send me immediately particulars of courses checked 
below. 

Public School Helps 
High School Helps 


Business Law 
Bookkeeping 


High School Courses Typing 
Shorthand 


Business Correspondence 
Effective Public Speaking 


Al 
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Oun Badin? 





By C. L. Grsps M.L.A. 


E live in an age which is “long” on science and 
method. Our industrial system is a shining 
example of efficiency due to the almost ruthless appli- 
cation of science under the imperious pressure of the 
profit-making motive. On the other hand, any philo- 
sophic speculation as to the system and its social im- 
plications is kept at arms’ length and frowned upon as 
smacking of ‘“‘lése majesté.’’ 

It is very much the same with our educational 
system. A highly efficient technique has been developed 
based upon mass production and its alleged economies. 
The governing factor is a numerical one—the number of 
seats in a classroom—and the resultant is as nearly 
a standardized product as Providence and human 
cussedness will permit. Those who direct educational 
policy live in a luxuriant paradise of beautifully aligned 
statistics and pass their time pruning per capita costs 
and praying for ‘‘ Peace in our time, O Lord!” 

It is perhaps natural that those who are engaged 
in. the administration of any great social activity, such 
as education, should look with disfavor on philosophic 
speculation in relation thereto. Philosophy is essen- 
tially critical in its function. It typifies thinking about 
a thing, as opposed to science which is concerned with 
knowledge in relation to accepted ends to be achieved. 
Science has little to do with the quality or desirability of 
objectives; its job is to supply the means. Philosophy, 
on the other hand, has the double task of criticising 
existing aims and of interpreting the bearing of scientific 
results upon future social endeavor. 

There never was a time when the vital interests of 
humanity were more dependent upon a correct social 
philosophy and it was never more true than it is today 
that a social philosophy must remain very much of a 
dead and abstract thing unless it can embody itself in a 
cognate educational philosophy. 

For good or evil, the major interest in society today 
is bound up with industrial productivity and the scientific 
utilization of the resources of nature. It is somebody’s 
job to see that this interest is imbued with a social 
motivation and that the higher ends of human develop- 
ment are enriched by an educational philosophy that will 
control and direct the influences of this industrial 
interest. It is not sufficient that all of our children shall 
be more or less exposed to the processes and content 
of the schools. It is not even sufficient that the entire 
road from the kindergarten to the university shall be 
made accessible to the masses. An enlightened influence 
must be brought to bear upon the social quality of 
education as the decisive factor in changing the objectives 
and behaviour of the generations to come. 

It is hardly necessary to emphasize the evils of 
dualism. The theory and practice of education are 
literally encrusted with dualism, which like the barnacles 
upon a ship, hamper and divert its course. They have 
their roots in historic traditions and social barriers and 
have established themselves in the very life currents of 
educational thought. Even a superficial study of edu- 
cational history will reveal the more obvious ones— 
labor and leisure, practical and intellectual activity, 
man and nature, individuality and association, culture 
and vocation. It would be easy to show how significant 
they are of the social systems that have produced them; 
how they light up the economic and class stratifications 
which man has imposed upon educational practice and 
embedded in its content. No education can call itself 
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democratic that does. not wipe out these dualism; that 
does not bridge these ruptures of social continuity by a 
radical change in the school environment, method and 
content. 

Just as there exists an educational tradition which 
opposes science (naturalism) to literature and history 
(humanism) so there is a tradition that opposes a 
cultural to a vocational education. It is an aristocratic 
tradition that carries its anti-social and partisan estimates 
over into industry itself and would rigidly divide 
humanity into cultural sheep and vocational goats. 
Are culture and social efficiency for ever to be considered 
as unrelated? It depends upon what you mean by 
efficiency; whether you identify it with a narrow range 
of acts or with the spirit and meaning of activity. It 
is around these definitions that the philosophy of 
vocational education revolves. The class tradition of a 
liberal education has been linked to the notion of leisure, 
to a spiritual activity and to an individual refinement 
as setting the possessor apart from the common herd. 

As a matter of fact, all democratic education should 
be vocational in the sense that, in a democratic world, 
vocational service is expected of all. The key to 
happiness lies in access to a congenial calling. Real 
social efficiency coincides with the individual’s satis- 
faction in his life work. Slave labor is wasteful from 
both the economic and human point of view because it 
lacks an adequate stimulus. Any labor which is pur- 
sued simply for the money reward is in the same cate- 
gory. Measured in terms of wealth production the 
present system has achieved great efficiency. It has 
done so, however, by the transfer of class barriers into 


industry. To neither the employing nor the employed © 


class does industry reveal its meaning as a social en- 
terprise. Vocational educational has to choose between 
two purposes: the perpetuation unchanged of the 
existing industrial order, on the one hand, and its 
transformation into something better, on the other. 
It can continue to prepare consciously for a directive 
“few” and a directed ‘‘many,” by carrying over the 
traditional dualism of a liberal education and a specific 
trade preparation; or it can give an education which 
acknowledges the full intellectual and social meaning 
of a vocation with all its significant contacts with 
science, history, economics, civics and politics. It 
can inculcate a restricted technical efficiency in a 
few selected processes or it can develop such a power of 
readaptation to changing conditions that workers will 
be less and less chained to an economic dependence. 

Those who look upon democratic education as a 
potential factor in social progress will insist that we 
utilize industrial experiences as a vital method of 
human training in all those relations of knowledge 
which are inseparably bound up in the reactions of man 
to the universe. They will insist that the school shop 
and laboratory be the media whereby the unfolding 
intelligences of our children shall extract the scientific 
meaning and social significance of life and work, so that 
they may go out into the world, not as the predestined 
drudges of wage exploitation but with the high hopes 
and adventurous spirit of those who are consciously 
seeking for wider horizons and deeper currents of social 
co-operation. 


STUART BROS. 


CLOTHING AND FURNISHINGS 


10310 Jasper Avenue (Opposite Gas Office) 
EDMONTON 


Agents for House of Hobberlin Made-to-Measure Clothes 
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SUMMER SHOES FOR YO 


HETHER vacationing in the city, or at 

resorts, or at summer school, you will 
want shoes in harmony with the season. 

Here are myriad styles to choose from, in 

all the newest patterns and colors. And 


ranging in price to meet every preference. 


COOL, COMFORTABLE 
AND, OH! SO SMART/ 


BARGAIN BASEMENT MAIN FLOOR 
$4.95 to $7.95 $8.50 to $14.00 


WALK RITE SHOE STORE 


and Bargain Basement 


10125 101ist STREET EDMONTON, ALBERTA 





Examine Your Supplies 


Examination Cap and Foolscap Paper 10 ib. stock, per ream $2.45; 12 tb., per ream................. $2.95 
(1,000 single sheets or 480 double sheets) 

DRAWING PAPER 6x9 9x12 

Grey or Cream Manilla, 100 sheets, per pkg... .. 2.0... 00.6 c eee eee ees -20 40 
White Cartridge, 100 sheets, per pkg... . 0.0... ec cc ee ee eens 25 50 
White Water Color, 100 sheets, per pkg... .............. cece cece cece eeeee 35 60 
Drawing Models, Set No. 4, 44 pieces, $4.00; Set No. 1, 20 large pieces.................... $33.00 
eet cree 60 CT) ee ae eee eg ee: $28.50 
Pencils, per gross, $2.90 to $6.25; Checking Pencils, per doz., $1.00; Drawing, per doz......... 60c 
Pencil Sharpeners: Chicago Giant, $2.25; Chicago, $1.50; Studerts’ Pocket, 10c; half doz.... .40c 
Erasers, 40 pieces to a pound, $1.50; 24 pieces toa pound.................... rt, San eee $1.50 
Ink, Reliance, Quart Liquid $1.10; Per Gallon Tablets $1.85; Per Quart.................... 50c 
Pen Points, No. 292, per gross box 75c; Pen Holders (see Catalog No. 43, page 77) per doz. 25c to 75c 
Hectograph, double surface, $9.00; Refill Composition $1.50; Ink......................505- 55c 
Diagnostic Testing Pads (see page 130, Catalog No. 43) each..............022. 50sec cence eens 30c 








En Ne MOYER COMPANY LIMITED 


thee 10187, oth Street EDMONTON 
3 ae L. D. "PHONE 4828 
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Mazeppa 


By Joseru J. Duaean, Author of ‘‘The Unforgotten Valley” 





HEN living as a lad in the parish of Llanbadarn 

I was particularly fond of horses, and in later 

years, having decided to emigrate to Canada, I could 
think of no more appropriate way of wishing my friends 
good-bye than from the back of a prancing steed! 
To me there was always something romantic about 
horse-riding, and the fact that I had selected the Far 
West for my future home gave additional color to that 
conception. Was I not going to a land where red- 
blooded men rode bucking bronchos, and where life 
itself was one long romance? I had seen Buffalo Bill 
make his stately bow to a Welsh audience, and had 
thrilled at the sight of his magnificent horse following 
suit. How could my farewell message be more im- 
pressively delivered than from the back of a spirited 
horse, who, at the mere lifting of my hat, would turn 
with a bound and vanish from sight in a cloud of dust? 

Haunted by this dramatic picture, I decided, one 
afternoon, to hire a saddle-horse and visit some members 
of my family at a town just seven miles away. Realizing 
that a horseman wearing long trousers could never 
produce an impression of romance, I donned a pair 
of smart riding breeches. Thinking that it might 
be my last ride along a road endeared to me by many 
precious memories, the journey about to be undertaken 
assumed something of a ceremonial character. A pair 
of gauntlet gloves and a sombrero hat would have 
given a finishing touch to the picture, but these, un- 
fortunately, I did not possess. 

Stirred by the prospect, I sauntered over to the 
Stables at The Drover’s Arms to hire the finest horse 
they had, but was disappointed to find there wasn’t 
one of any kind available that afternoon. The train 
had already gone, and the vision of myself wishing my 
friends farewell with-my leg cocked over the seat of a 
common “bike” not only outraged my sense of the 
fitness of things, but’violated every principle of romance! 
No, a bicycle would never do! And yet my family 
were . definitely expecting me. ‘Bother it all!” I 
exclaimed, “‘ What shall I do?” 

Seeing my distress, the stableman, with a curious 
expression on his face, suggested a way out of my 
dilemma. “If you be desperately anxious to go,” 
said he, “perhaps you wouldn’t mind tacklin’ Mazeppa?” 

“Who or what might Mazeppa be?’ I said. On 
being told that Mazeppa was the name of an old war- 
horse belonging to the owner of the Stables, I said, 
with some bravado, “Bring Mazeppa out! Let’s 
have a look at him.” It struck me that, for this par- 
ticular occasion, a real live war-horse might more than 
“fill the bill.’ Things began to look bright again. 

Presently the stableman emerged from the building 
followed by a huge animal. I confess the sight staggered 
me. ‘This is surely not a horse!’’ I said. To my excited 
imagination the monster before me looked more like 
a cross between a Yorkshire hackney and a bronto- 
saurus! I had read of the latter in an encyclopedia 
as being 17 feet high, 30 feet long, and weighing over 
70,000 pounds, but in my wildest dreams I never expected 
to see one alive! Yet here, in a little Welsh town, 
in the 20th century, I found myself face to face with 
what appeared to be the living though shattered relic 
of that prehistoric beast! 

The word “huge” would hardly describe him. 
In height and length and size he was stupendous! 
How the stableman had been able to saddle him was 
beyond my comprehension. It flashed on my mind 
that the fellow must have climbed the stairs and through 


some opening in the loft had dropped the saddle on 
the back of the brute, and then, returning to the floor 
below, had fastened the girths by stretching himself 
to his full height! 

Being of a cautious disposition, I put a few questions 
to the stableman, and from what he told me I gathered 
that the old war-horse had had a lurid “past.” It 
was understood that Mazeppa had fought in the Battle 
of Waterloo, and had been prominent, 40 years later, 
in the Charge of the Light Brigade! My own im- 
pressions led me to link him with a much earlier period. 
There was something in his general appearance curiously 
reminiscent of the famous war-horse so vividly described 
by Job, and lines of that immortal description floated 
through my mind. ‘Hast thou given the horse his 
might? Hast thou clothed his neck with a quivering 
mane? Has thou made him to leap as a locust? The 
glory of his nostrils is terrible! . ... He swalloweth 
the ground with fierceness and rage! . . . . Among the 
trumpets he saith ‘Ha, Ha!’ ”’ 

With my mind clarified by these scriptural quotations 
I fully realized that if Mazeppa was the actual horse 
that had posed for Job, the various campaigns in which 
he had taken part during the previous three thousand 
years would amply account for his present degenerate 
appearance! 

Drawing a deep breath, I turned to the stableman 
and said: “Do you think this animal will take me to 
Llandrindod? I have recently paid my passage to 
Canada, and cannot afford to die just yet.” 

“Kr might, an’ ’er might not!’ was the reply. 
“It depends a good del on the old boy’s mood. The 
funny thing about Mazeppa is that at every cross road 
‘er seems determined to take the wrung turn! But 
if you take this ’ere loaded whip, an’ ’it ’im on the butt 
of ’is ear every time ’er wants to go the wrong way, 
‘er might then do what ’er’s told! . . . But if you ’it 
"im at all, guv’ner, ’it ’im ’ard!” 

Humming to myself a few familiar bars of a chorus, 
“‘Disdainful of danger, we’ll rush on the foe,” I decided 
that Mazeppa should take me to Llandrindod. -:To 
reach the saddle from the ground was an obviously 
impossible feat, but I was relieved to notice at the end 
of the yard a crane which I thought might serve the 
purpose. The stableman, however, assured me that 
I could mount from a gate near by. Climbing the 
gate, and with one last fond look at the world below, 
I sprang with a bound into the saddle. Then a thought 
occurred to me. Perhaps I ought to leave a message, 
for my family in case the journey about to be taken 
should be my last. 

Placing my hand to the side of my mouth, and 
straining my eyes in the direction of the man below, 
I shouted: “If I never return, tell my people that I 
died facing fearful odds!’’ Whether he heard me or 
not I never knew, but having done my best I gripped 
the reins, and lifting my hat in Wellington fashion 
I cried: “‘Let the whole army advance!’ 

The first mile was covered in a dignified val “ 
I began to flatter mys hat yMazeppa had already 
sensed the kind of ah Aa Cabekng. But one 
curious impression, sént.a chill down my spine. The 
eye-balls of the olfl;war-horse seemed to bulge beyond 
the limits of his forehead in a‘way that made me think 
of the lid of a policeman’s bull’s-eye lantern, and I 
couldn’t resist the ~eonviction thathe could see me 
on his back! What thoughts were behind those bleary 
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TEACHERS! 
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| NATH iat START TO PAY monthly payments on 
nL a good LIFE PRESERVER. 


as hil | 
Our FUR COATS are genuine life preservers. 
Much cheaper than Hospital and Sanitorium 






bills. Will improve your appearance and make 





wa 4 ~=you happy. We sell only the best as the best 


are the cheapest. Visit or write. 
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THE ARCTIC FUR CO. 


(Quatity Furriers) 10613 Jasper Ave., EDMONTON 


STOCKINGS THAT WEAR! 


QUALITY is ECONOMY, that is why particular women purchase 


Thompson & Dynes’ stockings if preference to all others. 


No. 64X—All Silk Chiffon with Point Heel.................... $1.95 
No. 77X—Medium Service Weight with Square Heel............. $1.50 
No. 88X—Medium Service Weight with Point Heel.............. $1.75 
No. 202X—Pure Silk, Service Weight with Point Heel............ $2.00 
No. 210X—Silk to the Top, 29 inches of silk..................... $2.50 


Featuring Marvel, Run Stop and Slipper Heel 
ORDER BY MAIL TODAY 


All the newer shades for Spring are here, and we positively do not sell 
seconds 


POPULAR PRICED DRESS DEPARTMENT—NOTHING OVER 
$15.00 

A department which daily increases in popularity. Here you will find 

beautiful Frocks in Printed Crepes, Voiles, Jerseys, all of the very newest 

j styles and colorings for every day-time occasion. Prints $15.00, Voiles 


$6.50, Sleeveless Tennis Frocks, $8.50 to $11.50. House Frocks from $1.98 





THOMPSON & DYNES LIMITED 
The Women’s Specialty Shop Edmonton, Alberta 
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eyes, other than a vague suggestion of “far-off things 
and battles long ago,” I could not guess. 

On reaching the first cross road my troubles began. 

Mazeppa definitely refused to go the way I wanted 
him to go. Apparently he was willing to go straight 
on, but at this point my road turned to the left. I 
tried to coax him in various ways, but my efforts were 
futile... Remembering the advice of the stableman to 
“it ’im-’ard,’”’ I struck Mazeppa with my loaded whip 
on the butt of his ear, but no sign did he give of being 
aware of the blow. There was just a movement of his 
body suggestive of a man suspecting in a ‘room the 
presence of a slight draught! This indifference so 
incensed me that I struck, again and again, but the 
result was the same. 

At-last Mazeppa began to show some signs of protest, 
and commenced to rear wildly and stagger backward 
into the ditch. In a few moments he was down on 
his haunches, with his head stretched full length, and 
there he stayed. Nothing would induce him to get up. 
I tried a number of expedients. It was obvious that 
force was useless. Why not try diplomacy? Recalling 
that Mazeppa was a war-horse who had seen active 
service in foreign lands, I suddenly leaned in the direction 
of his ear and shouted: ‘‘Mazeppa! Mazeppa! The foe! 
The foe!” But the ruse completely failed. 

“Dash it all!’ I said to myself, ‘‘ Wellington wouldn’t 
stand for this!’ To die in a ditch in broad daylight was 
the very antithesis. of romance. Suddenly Mazeppa 
staggered to his feet and started off in the direction 
which for the last: hour I had been struggling to make 
him go. Before we had gone a couple of hundred yards 
he gave a loud snort that again forcibly reminded me 
of the words of Job. “The glory of his nostrils is 
terrible!” 1 felt the old war-horse gathering- himself 
together for a mighty effort. It was clear to me that 
something extraordinary was affecting his mentality. 
Possibly the scenery around had awakened memories 
of an ancient battle-ground, but whatever it was it 
stirred him to action. 


In a moment he was off, first at a canter, then at 


full gallop. Never in my life had I travelled so fast. 
That part of my body below my chest felt like a sheet 
of perforated tin through which the wind passed with 
a whistle of triumph. Only at rare interyals did 
Mazeppa’s feet seem to touch the ground. Woods 
and fields floated by in quick succession. My hat 
blew off, but I clung madly to the horse’s mane. I 
remember passing a team on the road and having one 
glimpse at the terrified face of the waggoner. In this 
way we covered a couple of miles, and at the rate we 
travelled I knew that another few minutes would land 
me at my destination. 

But another cross road came into view. Mazeppa 
saw it too, for I felt his body beneath me quiver. On 
reaching it my steed stopped with a violent jerk that 
almost threw me over some trees near by. Fearing 
that the galloping spell was broken, I plucked at the 
reins and cried: “On! Stanley! On!’ But Mazéppa 
thought otherwise. Not an inch would he budge. 
The loaded whip was again brought into action, and the 
previous scene enacted in almost every detail. For 
at least an hour I fought him, striking the butt of his 
ear until my hands were covered with blisters. But 
this extraordinary brute only moved under the inspira- 
tion of forces of which I was entirely unaware. 

During a pause in the struggle Mazeppa suddenly 
decided to start again, and another couple of miles 
were covered, first at a canter, then at full gallop. 
It was more like an aeroplane flight than a ride on 
horseback. We passed the site of an old Roman en- 
campment which appeared greatly to add to Mazeppa’s 
passion for action. For all I knew the spot might 
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have been one of his early stamping-grounds. 

On reaching the outskirts of the town Mazeppa 
slowed down to a leisurely walk. As we passed a row 
of houses he commenced to step out with his neck 
proudly arched. The memory of some stately pro- 
cession in which he had been prominent was evidently 
affecting his mind. People looked up at me with 
varied expressions on their faces, some with awe, and 
others with distinct alarm. In this way I reached 
the home of my family. With difficulty I recognized 
a sister at the door, and bending as low as possible in 
her direction I cried: ‘‘Open the window of the second 
floor! I want to dismount!’ 

A few moments later, having been provided with 
a soft arm-chair, I had an impulse to hold a thanks- 
giving meeting, but the desire was checked by the 
a i that the return journey had. yet to be 
made. 

As luck would have it, Arthur Llewelyn, a bank 
clerk in the town from which I had come, was visiting 
my family that day. Some years before his father had 
asked me to take an interest in his welfare.. He was 
a big fellow, and fond of horses. With contagious 
enthusiasm I pictured to him the charm of riding a 
horse from whose back the whole country could be 
seen at a glance, and offered him the privilege of riding 
Mazeppa back. Privately I had- come to the con- 
clusion that a slight tincture of romance in one’s life 
might quite properly be desired, but to be positively 
drenched with it was an entirely different matter. 
In a spirit of self-abnegation I told Llewelyn I would 
return by train. My offer was accepted, and I helped 
him to mount Mazeppa from a gate near by. 

Late that evening I walked over to the Stables to 
allay my anxiety as to the fate of Llewelyn, but neither 
he nor Mazeppa had returned. It was now nearly 
11 o’clock, but fortunately the moon was up. Walking 
along the road I reached a lonely spot in the woods, 
and there, leaning on a gate, I waited with throbbing 
heart for Llewelyn and the war-horse to appear. 

Visions of Llewelyn’s mutilated body rose before me, 
and then another disturbing picture fastened itself 
upon my mind. I could see Llewelyn, like Absalom 
of old, hanging by his hair to a branch of a tree in the 
woods beyond! 

At last my anxiety was relieved by the sound -of 
steps in the distance. In the stillness of the night 
it was like the tread of a battalion on the march. Then 
round a bend in the road Mazeppa came in view, and 
I was horrified. to note that he was riderless. The 
next glance, however, revealed my friend Llewelyn, 
and what I saw I shall never forget. Like an officer 
leading his regiment he was marching in front of the 
war-horse, and resting against his shoulder like a bayonet 
was a big white stake that glistened in the moonlight! 
As he marched, his knees nearly touched his chin! 
“Don’t stop me,” he cried, “Fall in! T’ve found a 
way to make the old villain come! . . . Quick march!’ 
Without a word of reply I promptly stepped to his side, 
and in this way we eventually reached the Stables of 
The Drover’s Arms. 

Just before wishing my friend good-night I put 
my hand on his shoulder, and in a voice trembling with 
the solemnity of the occasion I said: ‘‘Llewelyn, my 
lad! Before many days we shall be divided by the 
broad Atlantic, and I may never see your face again. 
Let me leave with you a single thought: 

“« “One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth an age without a name!’ ”’ 

“Tt sounds very good,” replied Llewelyn, “but as 
far as I am concerned you may keep for yourself the 
crowded hour of glorious life.’ From this night on 
‘an age without a name’ will suit me fine!” 
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© Johnson’ s Cafe 


: Corner Jasper and 101st Street 
Edmonton 


A Friendly Place te Meet. 
Your Friends. 


Announcement 


In order to improve our < 
Permanent Waving Service’ 


_-we have procured from New York The New Nestle 
Circuline Machine, “THE ARISTOCRAT.”" We 
can now offer to the public either Hlectric or Non 
Electric Permanent Waving. The “O L 
is the only shop in Edmonton equipped with these 
services. : 

Our sperators are fully trained im the New York Nestle Shops 


“COUGHLEIN’S”” 


_THE CAPITOL OL a Parlors 


PICTURES FOR SCHOOLS 


We thank the Teachers. of 
Alberta for theirloyal support 
during the past term. 


On September First we shall 
be veady to setve you with a 
full Ge of pictures for the 
For Summer School Students 
10348. Jasper Ave. we ave a complete supply 
Upstairs of anti 
Edmonton, Alberta 


The Corona Hotel 


Reasonable Rates 


Special Table d’Héte Dinner 
§.30 - 730 Fifty Cents 


Edmonton. 


Swim in Edmonton’s 
Municipal Pools 

Safe, Sane, Sanitary, Salubrious 
Healthy, Helpful; Hygienic. 

EXPERIENCED, EXPERT MANAGEMENT 


The Pools are Located at: 
South Side - - Riverside Park 


West End. -- - 19th St. and 103 Ave 


East End - = Borden Park 


Five Stories of Solid Comfort 
Radio Receiving and Broadosating Station C.F.C.K 


Telephone 6101 


ROYAL GEORGE HOTE! 
«40st Street, Edmonton, Alta. 


Our own Dining Room is noted for its good food and courte 
Free Busses to and from Hotel to all Depots 
——— RATES —- 
For One Person For Two Per 


Detached Bath. se 50 to #2 s Detaohsd iBath....$2 
Private Bath. 2.50 to Private Bath 


CORK iNLAID 


We Repair'them and Restring them with the best Armou 
We also carry a full lhe of Sporting Goods 
Special Discount to Teachers 
FOR QUALITY AND-PRICE, SEE US 
"PHONE. 2057 


UNCLE BEN’S EXCHANGE 


Cor. 102nd Ave. and 10ist St. EDMONTO? 


| SELF SERVICE SYSTEN 


Confectionery in Connection 


American Dairy Lur 


The Largest and most Up-to-date Eati 
in Western Canada: Excellent. French 


jasper Avenue and. (02nd Si 


NEXT.TO PANTAGES TREATRE 


| ‘PHONE 1686 EDMON' 















- GROUP INSURANCE is life insurance provided for the members of any. ‘dee particular 
‘organization at the lowest possible cost. 






pr No médical examination or certificate of insurability is required so that thdse who sabia cael could 
insurance in sae other way can obtain this protection for their families in the event of the group to whi they belong 


The fade value of the policy is payable at once to the beneficiary of the insured in the event of desed and i inoured 
<> himself or i:erself in one lump sum or in instalments in the event of total and permanent disability. a 





















cate GROUP INSURANCE makes employees more efficient by giving ‘them greater peace rie mind 
ot regarding the care of their own family and of themselves in the event of total disability. 





When total asability strikes down the earning power of a family's bread winner it is uridoubtedly asad ae for sie howse- 

: hold. . Health is an uncértain quantity and no one can tell when their good health may be only'a memory. . The DISABILITY: : 
on et ae préclad¢s the possibility of married or unmarried people becoming a burden upon their relatives or Se ora oo 
‘upon i¢ charity. 


(GROUP INSURANCE obviates the necessity of “passing the hat” in the event of families being 
: left yee unprovided for. 


GROUP INSURANCE will take care of the education:and development of cial and sie ga 
dependents of employees until they are more able to take care of themselves, thus reducing the eis arating’ 


the employer. z 


GROUP INSURANCE not only helps to take care of the dependents of each member of the Giles! : 
but o— ae each member of worry regarding the welfare of ‘the families of fellow employees i ia the. 
event o t 3 


THE COMMERCIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA. ss 


administers the largest single Group Policy in the Province of Alberta. This Group is on the ‘Esoployecs i 
of the City of Edmonton, numbering §22- for a total of $1,215,000 of insurance. , 


The cost of Group Insurance to each individual is trivial. It is merely a fraction of what the Ee 
man spends ov smoking, or what the ordimary woman. spends .on chocolates, and jn obtaining: ee 
Insurance they are ¢btaining something that will endure throughout the ages. 















































Edmonton, Alberta, 

















April 19, 1928. 11857 Port Road, 
Tse ‘Commercial Life Assurance Co. Hdmonton, Alta. March 29, 1928. Sept. 8,°.2927. 
of Canada, The Commercial Life Assurance Co. of Canada, esas é ; 
Edmonton, Alta. Bdmonton, Alta: The Commercial Life Assurance 
Dear’ Sirs: Dear Sirs: Company of Catiada, 
Your, inspector Has just delivered to me a J. feel that’ I miistexprese to you in writing my Edmonton; Alberta. 





incon for $1,000 in settlement of the claim: } gratitude for the pronipt sicuner in which you paid K : 

Gm connection with ee! wonit of a eee the — + $i, or in Saured © —s the death of sputlemen: 
appreciate very tm receiving t cheque iny busband, who was insu with your cempany f ‘ * 

a Woes tox hours after my husband's death, under the City. of Edmontén Group. Policy. Re Polity on my Father, 4 Butterick 



































iam very pleased thatthe Oity of Ed- I was indeed surprised when your inspector called On behalf of my mother I wish to 
‘offich fas the foresi t to place this | <o’see the within one hour after eae were notified | express our thatike forthe promptness 
OUD Policy with our own local company. of my husband's death to give me whatever assistance | end courtesy. extended to us, ghee 
‘em very*thabkfal thet thie Group Policy he could, A little latef on the same day I received must we mention time yinent was 
was: ae ne etect/as it was'the only insurance | the cheque covering the balance of the claim in full. made in-eight and shadidt tome. from 
nd had. Phe money will be a ereat I can only say that your-prompt service and the | notification of. death to’ delivery .of, 
ae to me in paying off tie balance due on kind treatment you gave me at this time of great | cheque: “This ease wees orate Fi 
out little home. trouble is sincerely appreciated by myself atid ‘all on your sompany. 5 
Pleaze accept my Sincere thanks for your the members of my family; I will always have aI 
kindness and courtesy. good word to say for your company. | Yours truly; 
Yours -very traly; : ours very’ truly, : 
Gigned) MRS. ANNIE YOUNG. (@qned) ANNIE F. HIGHET. (Sioned) LESLIE H, BUTTERICK, 










Apply: Group insurance Department 
The Commercial Life Assurance ~ 
Company of Canada 

Head Office, Edmonton, Alta. 


The Commercial Life will be 
very pleased to submit rates 
aiid full particulars for Group 
Insurance for any orgatiization. 









PRINTING, EDMOD 





